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A hundred years ago, Horace Greeley popularized 
an idea: “Go West, young man, and grow up with the 
country!” If Greeley were alive today, he might well join 
the modern refrain: “Grow grass, improve the soil, 
and increase production.” 





Fitting naturally and logically into soil conservation 
farming, grass has become one of America’s new frontiers, 
As a nation, we are suddenly aware that grasses and le. 
gumes are not only great soil holders but also great soil 
builders. And, thanks in part to better grass management, 
we have suddenly realized that grasses and legumes are 
money-makers, too. 





So grass becomes a new frontier—one with lots of room 
to grow. The U. S. Department of Agriculture reports 
that of about 1 billion acres now in grasslands, probably 
not more than 10 to 15 per cent is improved. Yet there 
is ample evidence that many of these acres could produce 
up to six times as much as they are now producing. 





Thus, history repeats itself. A century ago pioneers were 
putting sod-busters to endless fields of waving prairie 
grasses. Today, farmers all over the country are rebuild- 
ing grasslands anew. Modern farm equipment makes the 
job easier, faster, better. 





* * * 








BELOW—On a Florida cattle ranch, grass és put to work. 
This tract was once covered with natural browse, rugged 
but unpalatable grasses, palmetto, briars, and bushes. 
The scrub was eradicated, the field fertilized and estab- 
lished in highly-productive pasture grasses and legumes. 
When the picture, below, was made last year, this field 
was growing a good crop of grass—but not good enough. 
The owners knew it was time to renovate—a speedy, 
easy task with modern equipment. 


Moline, Illinois 
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The interest of Cornell in foreign agriculture 


extends beyond the classroom. This young Dutch 


potato farmer came to New York to study produc- 


tion methods in this country. After spending some 
time at Cornell, he was placed on a New York 
potato farm to study the methods first hand. The 
college of agriculture continued his training through 
visits like this from the county agricultural agent. 
Each year the college plays host to foreign 
technicians, educators, and farmers in addition to 
training farmers for other countries through the 


Marshall Plan, Point Four, and the International 


Farm Youth Exchange. 
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Editorial 


Dear Reader, 


This is the global issue we have 
told you about. We hope to present 
you with a number of new ideas, 
as well as valuable older ones on 
the important subject of foreign 
students and foreign nations. Our 
new role as world leaders lends this 


experiment new importance. 


First, the articles. They are writ- 
ten to inform you of the agricul- 
tural development in several prom- 
inent areas around the world, to de- 
scribe the needs of people, to dis- 
cuss the food problem, and to show 
you what we can do to expand our 
understanding of those who live 
abroad. Many foreign students and 
experienced American students have 
contributed articles and suggestions 


to this issue. 


Second, this new angle. With this 
number we hope to depart some- 
what from our regular editorial 
style. From time to time we shall 
endeavor to present you with suf- 
ficient information and ideas on 
particular topics so you may ex- 


plore fields of current thought. 


We hope that you will find read- 
ing this month’s CouNTRYMAN both 
rewarding and stimulating. Perhaps 
in this small effort we shall help you 
to help make our world a better one 


in which to live. 


Sincerely, 


Mike Rulison, 


Editor 





















































































Faraway Farming 


Reports from abroad 


on foreign agriculture 


by native students from — 


GREECE THE FAR EAST 


by Harry Theocharides ‘52 by Arthur Dommen 


CHILE WEST AFRICA INDIA 


by Hernan Caballero by George Boateng by Alfred Barnabas 











India 


By Alfred P. Barnabas ‘53 


It is 5:30 in the morning; Rau 
opens his eyes and sees the light 
dawning. His wife has gone to the 
village well to bring in some water, 
and returns with three or four pots 
of water which she balances grace- 
fully on her head. Rau takes his 
bath and eats his breakfast con- 
sisting of bread made of millet and 
vegetables. He plays with his child- 
ren for a few minutes, then he leaves 
and goes down the lane. He calls 
his neighbor, and with their oxen 
they walk to the one road of the 
village, where they see the mud 
houses around them. They also no- 
tice many others on the road al- 
ready; Rau is just one of about 700 
people in the village. As they walk 
along, they find in one section some 
people already working with clay; 
further down they see the shoe- 
makers beginning their day’s duties. 
So down the road they go, often 
making way for the carts approach- 
ing behind them. At the outskirts 
of the village they stop at the tem- 
ple and bow down before continu- 
ing their journey. 

After walking for a mile or so, 
Rau and his neighbors come to their 
farms. Rau owns five acres of land, 
three acres in this part and two in 
another part of the village. His 
father had about 15 acres of land, 


which he divided equally among his 
three sons. Rau, too, would have 
done likewise with his five acres, but 
the government no longer permits 
this. His neighbor does not own any 
land; he works for a landlord. In 
fact, most of the people in the vil- 
lage do not own any land; they are 
either laborers or tenants. Rau uses 
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his wooden plough harnessed to 
oxen. He has hardly any manure; 
he gets his water from the well in 
the field. If the rains fail, the well 
would have no water, so he keeps 
praying to the god of rain; if there 
is no rain, he will say, “Who knows 
what God’s will is?” He continues 
to plough the land till afternoon. 
His wife or one of his children bring 
him his lunch, and sometimes they 
may stay and help him. 

As the evening shadows lengthen, 
Rau winds his way back to the vil- 
lage with his neighbor. They see a 
large number of cattle wandering 
back to the village. These cattle are 
unproductive, yet the people do not 
want to do away with them. They 
feel that “Life is god-given, hence 
sacred. Nature must run its own 
course. It would be foolish to at- 
tempt to destroy what God has 
created.” 

After having something more to 
eat, Rau goes out, and beneath the 
big banyan tree he talks with his 
neighbors and others in the village. 
The talk is mostly of crops and 
rain. Sometimes they listen to the 
one radio in the village. Rau mar- 
vels at the fact that in his own vil- 
lage he can hear a leader speaking 
from Delhi; but he is getting used 
to it. 


The Man Who Helps 


As the group is relaxing, there 
comes a man from outside, who they 
know works for the government. He 
sits down and talks with them, and 


tells them of the factory that is 
going to provide them with cheap 


fertilizers. He tells them that things 
could be better if they help each 
other, and talks of the co-operative 
societies. He explains about the 
irrigation projects that will help 
them grow food even if the rains 
fail. (Some of these irrigation pro- 
jects are similar to the TVA and 
the Grand Coulee Dam.) He also 
points out that there is more land 
that could be cultivated, and that 
the government is doing all it can 
to bring it under cultivation. He 
tells Rau’s neighbor that if he is 
cultivating the land, he has a 
greater claim to it than the land- 
lord, if he can pay a certain amount. 
He tells Rau how he can produce 
more if he had all of his five acres 
in one place, and asks if the vil- 
lagers will work together to get 
their land in one place. Perhaps he 
does not tell the men all these 
things on the same day, but he does 
visit them often and keeps telling 
of all the things that the govern- 
ment is doing to help them. The vil- 
lagers agree to talk things over and 
to help. The government repre- 
sentative leaves, and the villagers 
continue to sit and talk about the 
things they have been told. They 
are more confident of the future 
because they feel that the govern- 
ment is interested in their welfare. 
As the night wears on, they return 
to their houses. 


Knowledge and Time 


Thus life goes on in the 560,000 
villages of India. The government 
is doing all it can to help Rau im- 
prove his economic conditions. It 
has set up agricultural research cen- 
ters that are fast developing. Rau’s 
sons will now be able to learn more 
about agriculture in the village 
school, and they have more chances 
of going to the agricultural colleges 
which are being started. Perhaps 
Rau’s children or his neighbor’s 
children will be among those who 
wil evolve scientific methods which 
are amenable to the Indian situa- 
tion. Rau and his neighbor will soon 
be able to have enough to eat. 
Their children will receive educa- 
tion at the expense of the state. Rau 
now need not fear the results of 
monsoons too much. He is on the 
upward trail, and freedom in India 
marches on. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































By Art Dommen ‘55 


As we recline in our armchair 
beside the fireplace in the evening, 
it is not uncommon for us to wonder 
what life in those mystic lands far, 
far to the east must be like. Those 
lands, so distant, so unfathomable, 
so teeming with people, excite the 
curiosity of the man who has never 
been out of sight of the four-lane 
highway and the 150-horsepower 
automobile. 


What of China 


China—the enigma of Asia. How 
shall we describe her? How shall we 
talk of Lao-tse and Confucius, of 
Kublai Khan, of the Great Wall? 
And what of her present state, and 
what of the men who hold in their 
hands the fate of the millions? One 
wonders how inexplicable is the 
nature of man when it is remember- 
ed that the Flying Tigers are barely 
a thing of the past. One is apt to 
inquire whether the student demon- 
strations in the universities have 
produced a better mode of life or 
whether they only served as an 
ephemeral release of pent-up energy, 
an exercise, a diversion. Whatever 
the case may be, the Chinese 
peasant pursues his simple life as 
did his ancestors of many genera- 
tions past, heeding not to time, for 
time means nothing to him. The 
pace of his oxen measures the day’s 
work, and one sundown is like an- 
other, one morning like all the rest. 

The scene might well be in any 
number of locations in meridional 
China, but we’ll say it’s in the 
region of Kunming, in the south- 
west, about 175 miles from the 
Indochinese border. We see a house 
in a tiny rural village nestled in a 
deep valley. There is an occasional 
palm, and groves of bamboo trees. 
This house is constructed of dirt; 
hard-packed in wooden frames for 
half an hour or more to form a solid 
wall upon a stone foundation. Once 
the frames are removed and the 
roof of long straw laid eight inches 
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¥ The Far East 


thick upon a bamboo network and 
firmly tied down, the house is ready 
to receive a family of seven into its 
three humble rooms. Three genera- 
tions share the shelter, the farm- 
work, and the fate of the rice-crop. 

The houses of the peasants are 
clustered into a small village with 
a school where the children learn 
to read, write their name, and per- 
haps a letter. Before they are 14, the 
young are out in the fields helping 
their elders. There is an underlying 
feeling of unity among the inhabit- 
ants of the village, and an unspoken 
reverence for a certain aged individ- 
ual who, out of the experience of his 
years, has merited this patriarchal 
position. 

The owner of the farm is deeply 
suntanned, although we cannot see 
this as he emerges from his abode 
shortly after four o’clock to start 
the morning’s work. Wife and chil- 
dren follow him to the fields of their 
four-acre farm, and when the sun 
tops the crest of a rugged eastern 
hill, it finds them hard at their 
work, singing or whistling. The 
fields are built up in terraces above 
the valley floor, and each is about 
the area of one of our tennis courts. 
If it is fall, the farmer is busily 
plowing his fields with a metal plow 
drawn by his most valued helper, 
a single water buffalo. If it is spring, 
the trusty animal drags a spiked 
board upon which his master stands. 

The fields must be irrigated. To 
most of us the process of irrigation 
seems crude and laborious. It is. But 












to this man, as he bends low to 
manipulate the water-wheel, the 
sound of the rushing stream is life 
itself, and in the muddy water he 
sees the coming year’s harvest of 
rice and an assurance of plenty to 
fill the bowls of his family. Kun- 
ming lies on the edge of a large and 
beautiful lake, Tien Chin, with a 
river flowing into it at its extrem- 
ity. Since a few flakes of snow in 
the winter is a matter of great 
jubilation (this occurs perhaps 
once in five years) we might natu- 
rally expect the lake to remain free 
of ice the year round. 

From the lake is drawn the life- 
blood of the rice fields, driven from 
lock to lock by a series of wooden 
“hand-pumps”. The farmer cranks 
his wheel for hours without stop- 
ping, because it takes at least two 
days to flood his little paddy with 
a layer about four inches deep. 
Finally, all is ready for the planting, 
or transplanting as it were, of the 
seed. Day after day, the work is 
carried on faithfully, each seedling 
being plunged by itself into the 
earth heavy with water. 

Suddenly he stops his work and 
straightens his back. His hands drip 
wet and the water over his bare 
feet is a pleasant sensation. He 
looks down at the valley where blue 
smoke curls from the cluster of 
huts. It is nine o’clock and someone 
is walking across the yard kept 
clean for threshing and drying in 
front of his house. He knows it is his 
first meal of the day that is being 
brought to him in the little dirt 
bowl in his daughter’s hands. Dex- 
terously he handles his bamboo 


chopsticks, and munches with satis- 
(Continued on page 31) 


: #0 F . : —Courtesy of Professor Lauriston Sharp 
In China’s irrigated plains the rice harvest is gathered in and transported along 
the water canals. 
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It is very gratifying to meet so 
many people who show a genuine 
interest in Chile, my native country. 
But I find I am somewhat at a loss 
to answer the question I am us- 
ually asked: “What is Chile like?” 
Not that I am loath to talk about 
my country or retiring by nature; 


jt’s just that I don’t know exactly 


what the inquirer really wants to 
know about Chile or whether he 
really wants to know anything at 
all or is just asking of politeness. 

As you can imagine, in these few 
lines it will be impossible to give 
you a complete picture of my 
country, but I will try to present a 
brief sketch of it. 


A writer has said speaking of the © 


peculiar shape of Chile on the map: 
“Chile looks like a long bellrope 
frayed at the bottom.” 

Chile is the longest and narrowest 
country in the world, located in 
the south-western part of South 
America. Its length of some 2,800 
miles would reach from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. In terms of 
latitude it covers full 38 degrees 
which corresponds to the distance 
along the west coast of North 
America between Mexico City and 
Juneau, Alaska. Bordered by the 
Pacific ocean on the west and the 
unbroken range of “Los Andes” to 
the east, Chile’s width varies be- 
tween 46 and 250 miles with an 
average of about 100 miles. The 
total surface of the country is 200 
million acres, plus the Antarctic 
zone between 53 and 90 w degrees 
of Greenwich. 

Unfortunately 3/4 of the 200 mil- 
lion acres is mountains, so we only 
have 50 million acres of agricul- 
tural land. 


Barrier Mountains 


The mountain wall is a formid- 
able barrier. The Andean peaks 
along the northern half of the 
country are 18-20 thousand feet 
high. The highest mountain in the 
Americas, Mount ‘“Acoucagua” 
(23,000 feet), stands just north of 
the capital (Santiago) on the Ar- 
gentine border. 

The mountains flatten out to the 
south and the Andes run down the 
east and cross to the west in the 
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Chile 


southernmost portion leaving a 
section of very flat land in the east 
(native permanent grassland, called 
Patogonia ). This is an ideal natural 
pasture region used extensively for 
sheep grazing. 


Chili can be divided into three 
major regions which differ from 
each other markedly in terms of 
physical and human geography. The 
“north” makes up 36 per cent of the 
total area and lies between latitude 
18° to 30°. Almost the entire north 
is arid desert, but provides the 
richest sources of copper and nitrate. 
Population is centered in a few 
oases and mining communities. 


The “south” stretches between 
latitudes 42 to 56°. It comprises 34 
per cent of the total area. Most of 
it is broken up into rainswept 
fiords, wooded and rugged coast 
and innumerable islands. Between 
these two fringe areas, is the core of 
Chile, the central region, between 
latitude 30°-42° with 30 per cent 
of the total area. The climate in this 
region is very agreeable and favor- 
able for human occupancy and agri- 
culture, and has been compared 
with California. In this mild climate, 
all kinds of agricultural products are 
raised as well as different breeds of 
livestock. 


Resources Are Many 


Chile is what we could call a new 
country par excellent. It contains 
great reserves of copper, nitrate, 
coal, oil, iron ore and other minerals. 
It has a hydro-electric energy po- 
tential greater than Sweden, it pos- 
sesses huge standing virgin forests, 
fertile soils, an unsurpassed proxi- 
mity to ocean fishing grounds, a de- 
lightful and agriculturally superb 
climate zone, and great recreational 
and tourists resources. 


Chile is best known the world 
over for its mining activities. Total 
production from the mines repre- 
sents 250 million dollars annually. 

The industrialization of the coun- 
try is now taking place in a very 
remarkable way, and the agricul- 
ture is closely tied to this devel- 
opment, producing raw materials 
and essential foods for a qualita- 
tively better diet to improve the 


. 
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By Hernan Caballero 
‘92 Grad. 


nation’s health and maintain our 
productive effort. On the other 
hand, we are also making impor- 
tant efforts to have specific agri- 
cultural products of high quality 
for export purposes. Chile’s favored 
climate and growing season gives it 
a competitive advantage in world 
markets in several commodity 
groups. 


Facts for You 

I would like to mention now, a 
few perhaps eye-opening facts de- 
signed to show the political and 
cultural level of the country in the 
hope of showing that Chile does 
not fall in the category of countries 
that function mainly as “rat holes” 
for North American Point Four 
dollars: 

1. Almost % of all the U.S. auto, 
airplane, tank and tractor radiators 
are made from Chilean copper. 

2. Chile is not a “banana repub- 
lic” where the palace guard or a 
military junta regularly overthrows 
the government. Our government is 
a democratic one possessing the 
same powers as yours, an elected 
Congress of 2 houses and a Presi- 
dent elected by popular vote for a 
term of 6 years. 

3. The 54 million people of Chile 
came from much the same ethnic 
stock as yours. The main differ- 
ence is that your main settlers were 
English, and ours were Spanish. 
Our succeeding waves consisted of 
German, Italian, Slavic, English 
and Scottish. All the groups have 
been fused in the life of the country 
forming a remarkable homogeneity 
of population. 

4. Other little known Chilean ac- 
complishments I like to point out 
with some pride are: 

a) In the world of equality a 
Chilean horse holds the world’s high 
jumping record. 

b) A Chilean team won last year 

(Continued on page 20) 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































By Harry Theocharides ‘52 


Greece, where more than 65% of 
the population are farmers, is an 
agricultural country, and the basic 
contribution of her economy has al- 
ways been her agricultural produc- 
tion. 


Our rural population in Greece, 
lives in small communities and vil- 
lages some of which are very pic- 
turesque. There is nothing more 
pleasing than spending one’s sum- 
mer vacation in a small village on 
any Greek island or in some of our 
villages in the mountains of central 
and northern Greece. 

Our farmers, by nature, are very 
frugal. They are always contented 
with their average yearly income, 
derived from their hard work. This 
is usually just enough to buy their 
necessary farm equipment, seeds 
and fertilizers for their next year’s 
crops, with some money left to 
make the home clothing and food 
provisions which they need in ad- 
dition to what they raise in their 
fields. 

The average farmer possesses 30 
to 40 acres of land which many- 
times lie quite a distance from his 
home and it takes him half to one 
and a half hours walking or donkey 
riding to reach his fields. If you 
happen to be out in the country 
early in the morning you will see 
the small rural roads filled with 
farmers riding their donkeys and 
pulling behind them their team of 
horses with their primitive hand 
plows loaded on them. In most of 
the places they still use oxen for 
plowing and even wooden plows 
which they usually build them- 
selves. 


All The Family Works 


In a Greek farmer’s family 
every member goes out to work in 
the fields and there is always 
enough work for women to do too. 
Hard work is usually shared be- 
etween both sexes and you will very 
often see a man riding on a donkey 
and his wife walking by the side. 
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Greece 


When the day is over, they pick up 
all their tools and other farming 
implements, load them on their 
animals and drive all the way back 
to their homes. Again, the wife is 
the one to prepare the dinner while 
the husband will go out to the 
village inn to enjoy a glass of pure 
homemade wine. 


The main crops raised in Greece 
are wheat, barley and oats, but due 
to our poor soil we are never able 
to cover our country’s needs. Dur- 
ing good prewar times we raised 
only about % of our needs in wheat, 
although about 70% of our culti- 
vated area was used for the produc- 
tion of this crop. We imported the 
rest from Canada and the U.S.A. 


The most important product cul- 
tivated in Greece is tobacco. Greek 
tobacco belongs to the category of 
the so-called “Oriental.” Of all Ori- 
ental type tobacco, Greek tobacco, 
well known as Macedonian, occu- 
pies first place from a quality point 
of view. Greece exports tobacco to 
many countries of the world. Most 
of the American cigarettes are 
blended with this Oriental type of 
tobacco. In many countries the cul- 
tivation of Macedonian tobacco has 
been attempted, sometimes by 
transportation of soil from our to- 








bacco production areas, but with- 
out success. The British tobacco 
expert, M. E. Tanner, once wrote in 
the “Tobacco” Magazine (1942): 
“One of the privileged sunny areas 
among the relatively few parts of 
the earth for which nature has done 
its best for the production of to- 
bacco is the mountainous areas of 
northern Greece. Professors may 
teach, chemists may experiment, 
producers may plant, but there is 
no place in which tobacco similar 
to the microscopic leaves collected 
by the peasants of Macedonia, can 
be produced.” 


Apricots and Bananas 


The cultivation of orchards in 
Greece has been greatly developed 
since the arrival and settlement, in 
1922, of about 1.5 million Greek 
refugees from Asia Miner, most of 
whom were farmers. Today Green 
oranges, grown under the ideal con- 
ditions of the climate, may compare 
favorably in quality with these of 
Jaffa and California. Our grapes, 
peaches, apricots and apples are 
very well known all over Europe. 
One can find even bananas in some 
of our southern islands. Raisins and 
wines are among the main exported 
products. The Greek currants, a 
variety of raisin from Corinth, are 
very well known here in the U.S.A. 
Other well known varieties are the 
sultana raisins and the muscats. 
Olives and olive oil production is 


—John Halpin 


King Paul and Queen Fredrika of Greece looking over calves artificially sired. The 
artificial insemination project, started by the Near East Foundation, has been turned 


over to the Greek government. 
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another very important occupa- 
tion among our farmers. One can 
find Greek olive oil in many Amer- 
ican groceries and restaurants. 
Greek agriculture was improving 
quite nicely in the last years just 
before the war, although it was very 
difficult to change a Greek farmer’s 
mind as to modern ways of culti- 
vation. Tractors, threshing ma- 





By George Boateng ‘53 


The cultivation of the soil in 
West Africa is universal, and about 
80% of the people farm. With ade- 
gate rainfall and abundance of sun- 
shine, the agricultural potentialities 
of this subtropical region are great 
and promising. There are however, 
certain basic problems to be tackled 
if these potentialities are to be fully 
utilized for the good of the people. 


Before touching upon the prob- 
lems facing West African farmers 
I would like to mention the major 
crops which are grown there: 

(1) The Cash Crops include 
cocoa (4 the world’s output), cot- 
ton, oil palm, coconut, rubber, cola, 
ginger, tiger-nuts, and peanuts; 

(2) The Local Foodstuffs are 
ricefi maize, guinea corn, yams, cas- 
sava, plaintain, cocoyam, uawuaw, 
pineapple, oranges, bananas, pump- 
kin, tomato, garden eggs, pepper, 
onion, garlic, okro, spinach, beans 
and peas. 


The variety of foodstuffs may 
give an erroneous impression of a 
situation of self-sufficiency and per- 
haps a high nutritional standard 
of diet. While these crops thrive 
in West Africa, the economic sys- 
tem has been so misdirected that 
the African farmers are forced to 
produce more crops for export, than 
for domestic consumption. 


Money and Agriculture 


For the past 50 years, Africa has 
been regarded as a source of raw 
materials for the Colonial Powers. 
Consequently, with the coming of 
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chines, combines and other agricul- 
tural implements had been import- 
ed and the government was trying 
its best to spread new cultivation 
niethods among the farmers by 
having agricultural cooperatives 
established all over the country. 
Much had been accomplished dur- 
ing that period and our agriculture 
was progressing at a very rapid 


West Africa 


“money economy,” the African far- 
mers who produce crops for home 
consumption have had to produce 
those crops which could be con- 
verted to money with which to pur- 
chase their needs. This philosophy 
is not only “African”—it is universal 
—and under the two forces of colon- 
ial domination and the “money 
economy” system, the farmers will 
continue to grow cash crops if 
they hope to survive. 

There is another phase of West 
African Agriculture which needs 
consideration. There is a need for 
better farm implements. The major 
farm implements at the disposal 
of the farmers are the hoe, the cut- 
lass (a kind of sickle), the mattock 
and the felling axe. The hoe acts as 
the plough and cultivator, while 
the cutlass, mattock and felling axe 
are used for cutting trees, young 
plants and shrubs. 


Management Problems 


Soil management is another real 
problem hitting the traditional 
farmer. Although cattle, swine, 
sheep and goats, chicken and turkey 
thrive in almost all parts of West 
Africa, the use of farm manure 
is not traditional practice. With 
poor farm implements and unde- 
veloped animal husbandry the use 
of animal and green manure is not 
an integral part ot West African 
agriculture. Consequently, the far- 
mers wisely practice “mixed farm- 
ing” and “shifting cultivation” 

a process of moving from one farm 
to another within intervals of from 
three to five years. This system 
is common because there is still 
plenty of land available for agricul- 
ture. The farmers also know from 
experience that nature restores the 


pace. But Greek agriculture paid 
heavy tribute to the three invaders 
—the Italians, Germans, and the 
Cominform—suffering destruction, 
as did all of Greek life. Four years 
of German and Italian occupation 
ruined and destroyed everything 
that was accomplished through so 
many years of toil and hard work. 
(Continued on page 20) 


fertility of the soil if it is allowed 
to lie fallow. 

The chances of improving the 
agricultural practices are good. It 
is believed that the one mule type 
of plough used in the south of the 
U.S. and India can be successfully 
used in West Africa. The problem 
of the tse-tse fly menace is not as 
serious as newspapers picture it, 
since there are two types of cattle 
available for both the forest and 
grassland areas. The hump-back 
cattle called the Zebu are found 
in the northern grassland sections, 


and the West African Black and 
White Shorthorn, the African Hol- 
stein, can be kept along the forest 
belts where the tse-tse is a greater 
menance. This variety is immune 
to tse-tse bites and good husbandry 
can help to develop this breed to 
great advantages. Tractors can be 
introduced, but cost and efficient 
use of the machines will have to be 
considered. An average African far- 
mer is able to cultivate three to five 
acres of land to grow food stuffs 
apart from his permanent planta- 
tion of five to ten acres of cocoa or 
coffee. The need for cooperatives 
is therefore imperative, and a more 
efficient and dynamic extension 
service is a must. 

The future of the continent is in 
the hands of the youth today, and 
unless a strong campaign for voca- 
tional 


agricultural education is 


launched, any attempt to change 
the ways of the traditional farmers 
will take a life time. The extension 
services, research, and vocational 
to march 
There is much left to be 
with in West 


Africa and qualified Africans are 


agriculture will have 
abrest. 
done agriculture 


few. 























































































































































































































The Story of the Land 


By Tom David ‘53 


Once there was an age when men 
never traveled beyond the edges 
of their little villages. To them 
the horizon was the end of the 
world. They were largely content 
with what they had, for they had 
no knowledge of other places and 
no standards to judge themselves 
by. This is no longer true. Men 
have gained much information and 
misinformation about distant green 
pastures and they have come to 
want the best which life has to 
offer. They no longer are willing to 
allow others to ride rough shod over 
them. Why should they be? Others 
would not tolerate it. So I would 
draw two conclusions. The first, 
that men are unhappier today than 
they have ever been before, and 
that this unhappiness is expressing 
itself in ceaseless, tirelsss turmoil 
which strives to accomplish new 
goals for prosperous and happy 
living. 


Land Is Wealth 


The ownership of land constitutes 
the greatest part of the wealth in 
about three quarters of the world. 
This land is largely owned by a few 
men who profit from the efforts of 
those who work the land of any of 
several tenant bases. It suffices to 
say that about two-thirds of the 
world’s population is landless but 
yet bound to the land because there 
is no alternative for them elsewhere. 


When a few landlords control the 
land and therefore the wealth, they 
necessarily do so at the expense 
of the massive agrarian peasantry 
who are obliged to continue in a 
state of preserved pauperism. These 
toilers hear and see the beauties 
of a freer society and crave them for 
themselves. They become restive 
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and struggle for the salvation of 
their pride and the establishment of 
their freedom. They struggle for 
happiness. This determined pressure 
is obvious today in India, China, 
parts of Africa, in Latin America, in 
the Islamic culture area, in the in- 
sular nations of the Pacific and even 







in our close neighbor, Mexico. A 
stake in their futures is what they 
are calling for. Without industry 
that stake is in the land. This mal- 
distribution is being studied and 
corrected in many areas. Commun- 
ism appeals to those who are op- 
pressed. It promises them their own 
land—no more will they have to 
work for somebody else in order to 
get enough to eat. They may be- 
come their own masters. This ap- 
pealing message must be answered 
by democracy, because under the 
code of Marxism the peasant hold- 
ing must be eliminated to make way 


for the large collectivized state 
farms which are new style estates 
on which the worker is not his own 
boss. By helping the people to 
share the wealth which is land, men 
will give to other men a priceless 
(Continued on page 23 








Small fields, characteristic of many areas of the world, appear on the intricately terraced 


hillside in the background. In the foreground is a tea plantation. The land is on the 


border of Nepal and India. 


—Courtesy of G. Kruse 
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The World’s Oldest War 


By Phil Foster ‘53 


History records a series of wars—wars over ideologies, territories, 
and the like. But another war has been with man since the dawn of his- 
tory, a battle which, to much of the world, is far more imnortant than 
communism or capitalism. This war is the battle for enough to eat. 


About half the people of the 
earth live (or exist if you prefer) on 
a diet that the average American 
would scorn. In much of South- 
eastern Asia, Africa, Central 
America, and the Near East food 
supplies are meager and the nutri- 
that quantity in much of the world’s 
poor. 
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B. A. Jacques 

The graph (see above) suggests 
that quanity in much of the world’s 
diet my be low. But if quantity is 
low, quality is certainly taking a 
beating. While it is impossible to 
measure precisely what whole pop- 
ulations are eating, a rough idea 


of the quality of diets can be ob- 
tained by comparing the relative 
amounts of animal and plant foods 
consumed. Animal foods (meat, 
milk, and eggs) are generally higher 
in the protein and minerals which, 
along with vitamins, are short in 
the diet of the poorly fed half of 
the world. The Asiatic and African 
diet is around four per cent animal 
products while the North Ameri- 
can’s meals are 25 per cent animal 
products. In other words the North 
American (who incidentally isn’t 
fed perfectly ) eats at least six times 
the animal products his neighbor 
in China eats. Clearly there is need 
to increase production of animal 
foods, but an increase in animal 
food requires an even greater pro- 
duction of plant food to feed the 
animals. 

Hope for greatly increasing the 
world’s food production comes from 
point 4 pioneers such as Horace 
Holmes in India. In a 10 square 
mile area Mr. Holmes succeeded in 
doubling the wheat production in 
three years by simply introducing 
such things as a steel pointed plow, 
new varieties, and simple fertilizing 
techniques. Wheat is a staple grain 





Much of the world’s daily food is prepared by ways such as the above method of 


grinding grain. Courtesy of E. Campbell 
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In this woman’s hands is a whole meal— 


perhaps her only one for the day. 
Courtesy of E. Campbell 


of India and such an increase of 
production is worthy of notice. 


But we must never get the idea 
that increases in food production 
can proceed to infinity (as popula- 
tion could almost do were there 
enough to eat and room to stand). 
‘There is some sort of a limit to the 
amount of food a given field will 
produce. Even the best farmer on 
the highest producing farm in 
America knows this. 

Production is most easily in- 
creased on the best land. During the 
course of his wanderings man has 
discovered and used most of the 
best land on the earth. Pearson and 
Harper estimate that seven per 
cent of the world’s land area is 
adapted to crops. Four per cent of 
this area is now in crops other than 
hay and this four per cent is mostly 
the better land. 

To summarize briefly: the great- 
est increase in production will come 
from the best land of the world, and 
there is an approximate limit to 
what even this land can produce. 


(Continued on page 26) 













































































































































































































































































































































































































Picks were swinging, dirt was 
flying, and a score of brown and 
white backs were bending over a 
lengthening line of holes beside the 
Xochimilco—Milpa Alta highway 
in the hills south of Mexico City. 
Our self-appointed supervisor was 
striding along the roadside calling 
out in his broken Spanish, “Dig 
here, who has a shovel?” while the 
Mexican government engineer stood 
by showing his delight with a re- 
served smile. 

This activity was an important 
event for the American Friends 
Service Committe work campers 
who made up part of the group. 
After many days of spreading re- 
forestration propaganda in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the engi- 
neer, we had begun preparing the 
ground for the trees to come. The 
Mexican boys working with us had 
been excused from some of their 
morning classes to take part in the 
project, and we were a cheerful 
gang. The shameless way in which 
we bandied about English and 
Spanish furnished considerable 
amusement, and the work moved 
right along. , 


Sporty Togs and Holes 

When we laid down our tools for 
lunch several farmers had gathered 
about us on their way home from 
their fields, surprised that we 
Americans were digging holes along- 
side a road in their village. The 
Americans they had seen previously 
went wheeling by in large limosines, 
dressed in gaudy sports clothes, 
frantically manipulating their cam- 
eras. 

In talking with a young man 
who had been cultivating his small, 
terraced cornfield with a team of 
oxen, I was impressed with this 
peasant’s desire for practical know- 
ledge. He did not ask how much 
corn we got to the acre up north, 
or if our cows produced as well as 
his. “Where can I get books on 
agriculture?” he asked me. “How 
can I get fertilizer for my fields?” 
After our conversation I believe I 
had a clearer idea of the problems 
these people face, and how intelli- 
gently applied aid and education 
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Roads of Hope -- For Tomorrow 






AFSC work-campers live better foreign relations 


By Bruce Maxfield ‘53 


. 
could revitalize their poor agricul- 
ture. 

One of the first things we did af- 
ter setting up our camp in Milpa 
Alta, nearly two weeks before our 
first hole-digging session, was to 
visit the primary school. The town 
has an imposing schoolhouse, pro- 
duct of a recent public education 
campaign, and there was an impres- 
sive number of children there. They 
too were surprised to see Americans 
in the unpretentious clothes they 
themselves wore, and outside the 
usual automobile exviroment. 

The school director outlined a few 
things she would be glad to have us 
do; in the morning we could have 
classes in English and handicraft 
which the masters had little under- 
standing of or desire to teach. One 
of the best received activities she 
assigned was conducting games in 
the afternoon when the teachers 
were not on hand. Our recreation 
program was a committment the 
children made us stick to; if we 
were late they came to roust us out, 
if it rained that made no differ- 
ence, the games went on. 

We made many close friends with 
the teachers as well as among the 
children and their parents, and I 
believe that the variety we brought 
to the school curriculum was ap- 
preciated. We certainly came away 
with an increased understanding of 
the problems of education in 
Mexico. 


| Saw Progress 

1 had a chance during the sum- 
mer ot 1951 to visit some of the 
other projects in Mexico and to talk 
with workers from all of them. In 
one site campers were putting in a 
water line for a town which had pre- 
viousiy drawn all its water from 
wells at some distance. Another 
group helped the overworked doc- 
tors in a hospital. A camp in Nyarit 
is moving a village out of a malarial 
swamp in conjunction with UNE- 
SCO. 

The Friends have found plenty to 








do in Mexico, but they do not go 
about telling the natives what is 
wrong with them or forcing un- 
wanted improvements upon them. 
Each camp is set up on the request 
of the people of the area, and the 
Americans invariably have Mexi- 
cans working with them, telling 
them what they want done, and 
showing them how to do it. 

I went to Mexico with the AFSC 
in hopes of gaining an understand- 
ing of a foreign people and a dif- 
ferent society, and I was provided 
with the best sort of opportunity for 
doing so. Our group of 18 boys and 
girls rented a house in the town 
and lived there much as do the 
Mexicans. We bought our food in 
the village market, worked with 
the townsmen every day, and spent 
afternoons playing “beisbal” and 
“futbal” with the young people. We 
felt we left some close friends when 
our summer’s work was over. 


The Friends’ Plan 


The Friends have set up a broad 
program for promoting such under- 
standing among different people 
throughout the world, AFSC start- 
ed its activities during and im- 
mediately after World World One, 
helping set Europe back on her feet. 
Foreign service has remained an 
important part of their work, al- 
though they have maintained many 
service projects in the U. S. since 
1934. The Friends have worked in 
Algeria, Palestine, India, Japan, 
China, and many countries of 
Europe as well as sponsoring a 
broad program in Mexico and this 
country. 

Overseas projects are even more 
varied than those in Mexico. Groups 
in Europe clean up rubble in war 
damaged cities, rebuild homes and 
schools, and clear land for home- 
steads. Friends recently sponsored 
a project in Palestine to distribute 
aid to Arab refugees driven from 
their homes by the recent war. 
Another group in India is working 
(Continued on page 27) 
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POINT 


One Attack On Poverty 


By Margot Pringle ‘53 


By this time you are probably 
very well aware that the world is 
a messed up proposition. Millions 
of people are sick and hungry and 
illiterate, but you’ve heard all 
that before, and besides it has 
nothing to do with you. You are 
going to be a farmer or feed dealer 
or a home demonstration gal; so 
why do you have to be concerned 
about the shattering problems that 
are rocking this old globe back on its 
heels? 

Well, hang on a minute. Because 
you are actually closer to the whole 
situation than most people in 
America. You are studying agricul- 
ture—and much of the trouble in 
the world is due to the crippled in- 
efficient agriculture of nations that 
can’t produce enough to feed them- 
selves. You know how vital farm- 
ing is in the United States, and it 
is triply important in countries that 
have not developed industrially. 
Their people are thirsting for tech- 
nical knowledge that will raise pro- 
duction and put them on their own 
feet. That’s why you see so many 
foreign students here on_ the 
campus, and read article after 
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article on programs such as Point 
Four and FAO. And it is people like 
you—county agents and HDA’s— 
who are taking this technical know- 
how to the people on a grass-roots 
level, and showing them hew to use 
at. 

Why this sudden interest in help- 
ing under-developed countries? It’s 
true that poverty and misery have 
been around for a long time, but 
suddenly the situation has become 
crucial. Because Joe Peasant is get- 
ting fed up with everlasting hunger 
and sickness and no hope of ever 
owning a piece of land. He has 
found out after many centuries that 
there is a better way of life, and he 
is getting mad enough to demand 
his rights in no uncertain terms. 
And right about now, here comes 
a Communist full of fast talk and 
wonderful ideas, who promises land 
reforms and three square meals a 
day. It sounds good. Joe decides to 
give it a try. And if enough of his 
neighbors go along, you can cross 
another country off the map in 
bright red ink. 

It’s this combination which has 
printed the word CRISIS across 
the consciousness of the free world 
today. Something had to be done 
fast. And in answer to this chal- 





lenge, there are four different set- 
ups by which the better-off coun- 
tries are lending a hand to the less 
developed ones. First are the 
churches—a great network of for- 
eign missions in agriculture and 
public health has been operating 
for many years. Another means is 
the private organizations such as 
the Near East Foundation. And 
there are two separate kinds of gov- 
ernment programs; the many-nation 
ones run by spcialized agencies of 
the United Nations; the two-way 
propositions such as Point Four, 
where the United States contracts 
with a foreign government to lend 
it the technical experts it needs. 

It sounds complicated and it is. 
It would take volumes to describe 
the various policies and projects 
of these agencies. Let’s pick one of 
them at random, Say Point Four, 
and take a look at it to see how it 
works. 

(Continued on page 2/4) 









































































































































































































































































































WHO RULES 
THE ROOST? 


By Joan Beebe 


Who will wear the pants in your 
family? The chances are that the 
little woman will have a good deal 
to say about the running of your 
family affairs, and her opinions 
will be just as valuable and im- 
portant as those of her spouse. We 
all know of the rise of the status 
of women in the United States in 
the last century, but let’s take a 
look at the position of the fair sex 
in a few of the countries across the 
seas. 


In China . . 


In past centuries the Chinese 
married woman’s duty was first 
and above all to her parents-in-law, 
and her prestige and power in- 
creased only with her years and 
with the number and advancing 
positions of her sons. But in most 
cases this is no longer true. 

An overwhelming majority of 
young people now feel that reforms 
are necessary in Chinese family life 
and that the ideal is a small family 
consisting of husband, wife, and 
children. Husbands and wives under 
freedom of choice tend to approxi- 
mate the Western form in their 
marital adjustments. The wife tends 
more and more to run her home 
completely, to be consulted in all 
matters of importance, and to be- 
come a source of comfort and en- 
couragement for her spouse. There 
is also a growing friendship be- 
tween the generations, as evidenced 
by the growing incidence of consul- 
tations between children and their 
fathers who have received a modern 
education. 

With respect to the rising position 
of woman, this development in 
China has been spectacular. Less 
than 100 years ago, Chinese diplo- 
mats abroad had to inform the for- 
eign offices of some European 
countries that their wives, accord- 
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ing to Chinese tradition, could as- 
sociate only with the women in the 
families of native officials; today 
the Chinese wife definitely has the 
upper hand in her home and can 
participate in almost all of her 
husband’s social activities outside 
of it. Fifty years ago she still had 
bound feet; today she sets national 
records for field and track meets 
and engages in a variety of other 
sports. Fifty years ago only a hand- 
ful of Chinese women could read 
and write; today they sit as legis- 
lators and are members of the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council, in’ which 
they argue feverishly over points 
which never would have been 
dreamed of by their older sisters 
and mothers. 

Among modern Chinese women 
are doctors, lawyers, professors, 
poets, college presidents, industrial 
managers, and diplomats. The out- 
standing feature about Chinese so- 
ciety is that objectives which took 
European or American women sev- 
eral generations and much _ hard 
work to achieve have been obtained 










by modern women in China during 
a much shorter period and with 
much greater facility. 


In India... 


In India the classic form of the 
family is that of the joint family, 
which consists of a number of mar- 
ried couples and their children who 
live together in the same_house- 
hold. All of the men are blood rela- 
tives. All property 1s held in com- 
mon, and there is minimal privacy. 


At marriage a girl leaves her an- 
cestral family and becomes a part 
of the joint family of her husband. 
She submits to her mother-in-law, 
who rules the house. The bride is 
usually the most subordinate mem- 
ber of the household group, and 
misfortunes that occur in the family 
circle after her arrival, as the death 
of a cow or the theft of family 
property, are likely to be attributed 
to her unlucky influence or to her 
evil star. No marriage is thought 
to be really complete until it is 
blessed with a son. This gives the 
woman higher esteem in the family, 
and a greater degree of indepen- 
dence. 

Only a minority of Indian fam- 
ilies observe the purdah system, un- 
der which women are secluded from 
the sight of all men except their 
closest relatives. This custom pre- 
vails chiefly among the _ higher 
castes in northern India and within 
wealthier classes of Muslims. But 
this mimority has great prestige in 
the land, and the personalities that 


(Continued on page 28) 
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—Courtesy of J. Halpin 
In many countries of the world women are a major part of the farm labor force. 


Here work is going on in a vineyard in Greece. 
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Clothes 


Taste and Tradition 


For Foreign Femmes Fatales 
By Barbara Chamberlain ‘53 


The gaily embroidered folk cos- 
tume of Europe, the softly draped 
sari of India, the rich kimono of 
Japan, hold a certain fascination 
for us who have no national dress of 
our own. Some of these costumes go 
back for centuries in their design, 
and they are more than a pictures- 
que way of dressing. They reflect 
the customs, the traditions, the 
way of life of the people who wear 
them. 

European folk costume has long 
been the inspiration for much of our 
own summer wear. The simple 
gathered skirt and peasant blouse 
appear year after year and are be- 
coming classics. This costume is 
very much like that worn during 
the 15th and 16th centuries 'n 
Europe and has been subject to 
only slight changes. The tall lace 
caps so characteristic of Normandy 
are the descendants of the hennin, 
that cone or heart-shaped exag- 
gerated head-dress of the 15th cen- 
tury. The rich brocade, full gather- 
ed skirt and ornate head-dress of 
Russian costume are directly de- 
scended from clothes that were 
worn in the 9th century in Con- 
stantinople. 

There is a great feeling of pride 
in the folk costume. It is carefully 
hand sewn and embroidered and is 
cherished and passed down from 
generation to generation. In Brit- 
tany so much emphasis is placed 
upon the costume that the men 
spend many long hours embroider- 
ing their short jackets and vests 
while the women work in the fields 
harvesting the crops. 


Unchanging Costume 


In India, China, Turkey and 
most of the eastern countries, 
fashions have not changed for cen- 
turies. The height of the collar and 
the width of the sleeve of a Chinese 
costume may vary, but the essen- 
tial elements of the design remain 
the same. The draped, rectangular 
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piece of cloth is as old as the art 
of weaving and is still worn in 
India, Java, Siam and Burma. 

Why have these styles remained 
unchanged? The rapid changes 
which occur in our fashions make it 
difficult for us to see why a style 
can last for such a long period of 
time. In the East there is a strong 
feeling of reverence for the past and 
its traditions. Change is looked up- 
on with skepticism and often in 
order to establish anything new, 
some basis in the past must be 
found. 

In India and other countries 
where the Moslem and Hindu re- 
ligions are practiced, there are re- 
ligious restrictions on dress. The 
Moslem woman should not appear 
in public without a veil covering 
her face, and silk that has not been 
mixed with cotton is forbidden by 
the religion. In the past it has been 
the custom of Mohammedan men 
to shave all but one lock of hair 
on their heads so that they might 









be pulled up to paradise by the 
remaining lock. Restrictions are 
placed on the wearing of certain 
colors by the Hindu religion. The 
belief that women should not ap- 
pear in public or participate in 
social functions has also helped to 
retard fashion changes. Social com- 
petition in. our society is one out- 
standing factor in the swiftness of 
style change. The lack of it elimi- 
nates the necessity for novelty. 
(Continued on page 30) 


Mrs. Smith Goes Shopping 


By Joan Beebe ‘54 


When Mrs. Smith goes shopping 
in the United States, she may visit 
a supermarket stocked with every- 
thing needed to give her family a 
well-balanced diet. On its shelves 
are great varieties of foods—a 
bounteous array of nutrients and a 
standing display of food technology 
as developed in the United States. 
The prices are high, and the food 
budget takes constant vigilance, but 
the Smiths get their average 3,200 
calories a day, with plenty of pro- 
teins and vitamins. And the left- 
overs can be put in the refrigerator 
and saved till tomorrow. 

Mrs. Smith of England takes with 
her not only her shillings and pence, 
but her ration book and ration 
points as well. She goes, not to a 


food department store that has 
everything, but to the butcher’s, 
the grocer’s and the greengrocer’s. 
If she is doing her week’s main 
shopping, she gets three ounces of 
butter and three of margarine, half 
a pound of sugar, an ounce and a 
half of cheese, and two ounces of 
bacon for each member of the fam- 
ily. She is hard put to make one or 
two meat courses a week, not count- 
ing the weekend roast (if you can 
call two pounds of meat a roast). 
She compromises, too often for her 
family’s comfort, on macaroni and 
cheese or fish and potatoes. The 
Smiths of England eat well enough 


for sustenance, growth, and work, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Ben Chitamber 


“India would have no food prob- 
lem if its farmers would make use of 
the technical knowledge and skill 
already available in the country,” 
according to Ben Chitambar, grad- 
uate student in rural sociology. 
“An acre of farm land in India 
produces and average of nine or 
ten maunds (87 2/7 lbs.) of wheat 
per acre. The chief problem is that 
of human relations, not lack of 
technical knowledge. The people 
have no confidence in outside aid 
because of previous ill experience.” 

Tall and striking in appearance, 
Ben and his beautiful wife have be- 
come well known during their stay 
here on campus. Ben’s main interest 
is extension, and he hopes to help 
establish this program when he 
returns to his native India at the 
end of the fall term. He and his co- 
workers plan to train personnel and 
develop projects in an area near 
the Agricultural Institute of Allaha- 
bad. The college, which offers a 
B. S. degree in agriculture, is plan- 
ning to start an expanded extension 
program. If the project is successful, 
the result of this experience will 
pass to the government and other 
rural development agencies. Local 
experience gained may be thus used 
on the national scale. : 

Ben graduated from the Agricul- 
tural College at Kanpur in 1941. 
After graduation he worked with 
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the marketing section of the pro- 
vincial department of agriculture. 
He was later put in charge of a re- 
search farm, and during the war 
he worked with the central govern- 
ment department of food. 

In 1945, Ben left the department 
to farm on his own in the jungle 
areas near the border of Nepal, 
where the land is considered un- 
livable. He first grew food grains, 
but after three crops were destroy- 
ed by semi-wild cattle and wild 
animals . . . panthers, tigers, ante- 
lope, deer and especially wild pigs 
.... he changed to spices and chili 
(pepper) which the animals 
wouldn’t eat. 

“Farming in India raises many 
more problems with regard to capi- 
tal, availability of land, labor, com- 
munication, etc., than does farming 
in the United States,” says Ben. 
He decided to leave his farm and 
join the Agricultural Institute at 
Allahabad. There he became inter- 
ested in extension, and since Cornell 
is well-known in India for graduate 
work in agriculture, he decided to 
come here. 

Ben’s wife, Thea, joined him here 
in September, and is doing her 
master’s work in the child develop- 
ment department in the College of 
Home Economics. Their twenty 
month-old son is here, too. He 
spends the day in the Vetsburg 
nursery school where he has easily 
picked us such americanisms as 


“Hi” and “Ouch”. 
D.K. 


Mona Khoury 


Promoting food and _ nutrition 
study in Lebanon is what Mona 
Khoury would like to do when she 
finishes her work here at Cornell. 
A graduate assistant working tor 
her M.A. in nutrition, Mona hopes 
to be finished by June so she can 
return home to Lebanon this sum- 
mer. 

“Food and nutrition research at 
home is practically nil,” she said, 
“mainly because we can’t afford 
such research, while dietetics is an 
almost unkown profession.” Mona 
feels that Lebanon’s major prob- 
lems are similar to those in any 











W. Dingler 


country, for example, the United 
States, where many people don’t 
eat the right foods either because 
they cannot afford them, or because 
they don’t know how to choose and 
cook foods correctly for an adequate 
diet. Although food habits differ 
all over the world; in Lebanon 
people eat more fruits and vege- 
tables and less meat and potatoes 
than people in the U.S. She pointed 
out that basic nutrition needs are 
the same wherever you live. “That's 
why I'd like to use my training 
at home where there has been little 
development in the dietetics field,” 
stated Mona. 

Since no advanced food and nutri- 
tion training is offered in her home 
country, she came to the United 
States in 1947 to attend Utah State 
College of Agriculture as a food 
major. Then, in 1950, after a years 
dietetic’s internship in a Detroit 
hospital, Mona came to Cornell. 
Sandwiched between her formal 
study, summer jobs as a dietition at 
St. Lukes’ hospital in Chicago gave 
practical experience. 

Enthusiasm for social work almost 
equals Mona’s interest in_ nutri- 
tion. At Beirut Women’s College in 
Lebanon she majored for two years 
in social science before she came 
to Utah State; social science was 
her minor there. Although she’s had 
no practical experience in_ social 
work, Mona thinks this background 
will be useful in almost any phase of 
her nutrition work. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Jane Robertson 


“In America a man can sweep the 
streets in the afternoon and become 
a gentleman in the evening.” This 
was one of the first things Jane 
Robertson noticed about the Ameri- 
can way of life after her arrival 
here from the island of Jamica in 
the West Indies. 

In her home country, Jane ex- 
plains, social stratification is strict. 
When one is born, he is born in a 
class and he cannot change out of 
it merely by earning a lot of money 
or by getting a European education. 

While in her home town, Mony- 
mush, Jane took the class system 
as a matter of course, but her as- 
sociation with the American system 
had led her to do a lot of hard 
thinking. “The class system does 
some bad things for us and it does 
some good things for us,” Jane ex- 
plains, “but it probably won’t be 
changed _ soon.” 

Jane was fortunate to be able to 
receive a good education in Jamaica 
from a “European” school. This 
school is the more academic type of 
two systems of schools, “European” 
and “Elementary,” which are offer- 
ed to the children of Jamaica. 

After graduation from high 
school, Jane worked for several 
years as an extension agent among 
her people. Eventually she felt that 
she couldn’t make any further con- 
tribution until she obtained higher 
education, so she applied for leave 
to study in America. 

The capital she had saved while 
working wasn’t enough to finance 
the years she would have to spend 
here. So, along with her studies, 
Jane has been working hard as a 
housekeeper, dishwasher, and part- 
time librarian. 

A senior now, she plans to do 
graduate work before going back 
to Jamaica to teach. She had some 
methods (which she picked up in 
America) which she hopes to in- 
troduce into Jamaica. “My main 
problem,” says Jane, “will be the 
way in which to go about introduc- 
ing the changes.” 

Jane is appalled at the way 
Americans mistreat the English 
language. She makes an observation 
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common among foreign students: 
that Americans speak a language 
of their own and expect the outside 
world to understand it. Even the 
commonly used word “freedom” 
means something different in Jama- 
ica. Jane feels that this is unfor- 
tunate, for, as she puts it, “We will 
never have peace in the world until 
we have a common language.” 


P.F. 


Coen Ker Kuile 


“There are two major differences 
between Dutch and American agri- 
culture,” says Coen Ter Kuile, a 
graduate student in agronomy. 
“They are the greater mechaniza- 
tion of American agriculture, and 
the greater intensity of Dutch agri- 
culture. In the Netherlands, there 
is a shortage of land, and every 
square foot is utilized. The land is 
more highly fertilized and higher 
yields are obtained. Holland had a 
very dense population and high pro- 
duction and high production is es- 
sential.” 

Other minor differences are also 
noteworthy. Dutch farm buildings 
are constructed of brick or prefabri- 
cated cement. The home and the 
barn are in the same building and 
are usually separated by a short 
hallway. The Dutch farm is divided 
into three sections—one for live- 
stock, one for storage, and the third 





Your Friends 


a driveway in which wagons are 
driven to facilitate unloading them. 
Dutch barns are much larger than 
our barns because more hay and 
less concentrates are fed and be- 
cause the Netherland’s highly 
humid weather necessitates drying 
all grain crops in the barn for several 
months before they can be thrashed. 

Coen Ter Kuile launched his col- 
lege career at the University of 
Amsterdam in 1940 as a geology 
major. After he had completed one 
and a half years of school the Ger- 
man occupation forces closed the 
University and declared that all 
students must sign a pledge of 
loyalty to the German nation or else 
be deported to Germany as slave 
labor. To cover up his being a stu- 
dent, Coen secured farm employ- 
ment. After several years as a farm 
laborer on farms growing rye seed 
and sugar beets and raising “Herd- 
book Holstein Fresian” cattle for 
export, he entered the Agricultural 
college at Dordrecht in which he 
took a course comparable to a two 
year course at Cornell. 

After finishing this course Coen 
again worked on a farm until early 
1945 when he was assigned as a 
guide to Allied troops crossing the 
Rhine. Shortly thereafter he joined 
the Canadian Army, saw several 
months of combat duty. He then 


transferred to counter-intelligence 
(Continued on page 20) 
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CORNELL’S 
FOREIGN 
STUDENTS- 


—training for 
important roles 


in the future 


of their countries 


Ep. Note: We thank Professors 
Gibson, MacDaniels, Peabody, 
Petry, Polson, and Warren for 
their assistance in preparing this 
article. 


“Yes, it was hard to learn English, 
but you learn quick when you get 
a quiz back marked “50” and you 
sit up half the night with a diction- 
ary trying to decide what the ques- 
tion was.” That’s what a grad stu- 
dent told Professor Warren one 
time. 


The story typifies just one of 
several problems faced by students 
from abroad when they come to 
study in this country. 


Learning our language is further 
complicated by the slang we toss 
into everyday talk. These expres- 
sions also invade the seminars where 
they cause no end of trouble for the 
beginner in English. 


Foregin students coming to 
Ithaca have many adjustments to 
make to our life. This year has been 
Cornell’s biggest enrollment of for- 
eign students to date—410 grad- 
uate and undergraduate students, 
coming from 66 countries. A third 
of these students are studying in 


the College of Agriculture. 
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About half of the foreign stu- 
dents, or international students as 
they call themselves, are in the 
graduate school. Most of the sub- 
jects they study here are technical, 
courses like plant pathology and 
commodity marketing. But on re- 
turning to their native land the 
work they will do is often not 
directly technical. Students sent 
here by their governments are ex- 
pected to take the job set aside for 
them at home. These jobs often in- 
volve supervising other workers 
or training them—administration 
and teaching. On the other hand, 
there are students who came here 
independently of their governments 
and will return to their family’s 
farm or business. 


Job Preparation 


Sometimes students will come 
here having held jobs, but in many 
cases they will be stepping into 
highly responsible but unfamiliar 
positions—ministers of agriculture 
or directors of conservation. 


In addition to their technical 
studies, programmes proposed for 
them may include public and busi- 
ness administration, and personnel 
relations to help them in executive 
positions. 


In the academic line, interna- 
tional students apparently appreci- 
ate opportunities for informal talks 
with the professors on campus— 
there is a major contrast here be- 
tween the American school system 
and those abroad where contact 
with the professors is not so easy. 
“T have heard more statements of 
surprise and pleasure expressed by 
foreign students on the personal 
attentions they receive from their 
major professor than most of the 
other phases of our academic life.” 
commented Professor Polson. 


On the other side of the ledger 
is the prevailing feeling of foreign 
students that day-to day and week- 
to week assignments and exams are 
over-stressed. Most of them are 
used to comprehensive exams cover- 
ing long periods of work. 


One of the big problems that our 
professors and the agencies sending 
students here think about is how 
long the students should stay for 
training in America. Here’s one 
reason for not staying away from 






home too long: One man who had 
completed his studies returned to 
his native land but found that he 
was in the wrong political party— 
governments had changed since he 
left. He solved his dilemma when he 
found a post with FAO in another 
country. 

Housing arrangements are an- 
other aspect of daily living which 
change greatly from country to 
country. Professor Polson tells of 
a student who spent several days 
querying the landladies of Ithaca, 
trying to find one who would do his 
laundry in addition to renting him 
a room. In his country laundry was 
customarily done by the landlady. 

More foreign students prefer 
living with families to living in dor- 
mitories and often they welcome the 
chance to participate in_ holiday 
customs or a vacation in someone’s 
home town. 


We're Too Serious! 


So, our international friends who 
are studying here have some prob- 
lems in getting to know our system 
of life and they will have some more 
adjustments to make upon return 
to their own countries, but no one 
spends all his time on obstacles and 
these students have much to offer 
and receive in telling about life in 
their native land and hearing more 
about our own way of life. 

Professor Gibson noted that “We 
want to learn more about this world 
and the people in it, and when we 
have 400 more foreign students here 
on our campus we probably have 
the best source of information we 
could possibly find anywhere, if 
we take advantage of it. Not only 
do we have an opportunity to learn 
from them, but also to give them a 
chance to learn from us—giving 
them something to take back to 
their country.” 

Some people feel we’re too serious 
and on too high a level when talks 
are arranged with foreign students. 
Professor Petry suggested, “My for- 
mula for getting to know people is 
to gossip with them, and I’ve found 
that they seem to like that, largely 
because they think they’re getting 
the low-down on faculty doings. 
Foreign students would understand 
America better if we weren’t so 
high-brow when talking with them 

—they relish a good joke as much as 
we do.” 
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A good calf, 
a friendly hand, 


a fine feed... 


Each year thousands of northeastern dairymen are 
finding that the combination of a good calf, a little 
extra patience and care, and the right feeding plan will 
produce the type of replacement they want in their 
herds. 

Milk and G.L.F. Calf Starter go together for the 
feeding plan that gets the best results in raising a calf. 


About the time a calf learns to drink from a pail 







GLE. Call ‘Starter 


she is ready for her first handful of G.L.F. Calf Starter. 
From then on all you need to do is put a day’s supply 
of Calf Starter in the feed box each morning. When the 
calf is three weeks old, supplement the Calf Starter 
with a generous supply of your best early-cut legume 
or mixed hay . . . along with plenty of clean, fresh 
water and salt. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Build bigger calves the “G.L.F. Calf Starter” way 
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Chile 


(Continued from page 7) 


the worlds deep sea fishing contest 
of blue tuna. 


c) Gabriela Mistral, Chilean 
poetess won the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1945. 


d) Claudio Arrau, a Chilean 
pianist is considered one of the 
greatest pianists in the world. 


e) Roman Vinag is an outstand- 
ing Chilean tenor with the Metro- 
politan opera this season. 


I hope that with this exposition, 
I have answered in part the ques- 
tion: “What is Chile like?” and I 
have also changed some of the 
misconceptions that many of the 
North American people have about 
my country. Jose Maria Souviron, 
professor of the Chair “Miguel de 
Cervantes,” has said: 

“Chile, which was once a fertile 
province and today is a rich nation, 
has been blessed with abundance by 
the providential hand of the 
Creator. Land, sea and sky rival 
each other in the beautiful hand- 
work of God, each one offering her 
natural gifts through the length and 
breadth of the country in the most 
varied forms and qualities.” Chile 
could be called a universal country 


for it has something of the beauty: 


which they all possess, but with 
that youthful vigor which is typical 
of America. 


In that multiple distribution, the 
very best of other foreign lands 
has been crowded into the limited 
areas of the republic. She has the 
tranquil fiords and the slow moving 
glaciers of Norway, the snow- 
capped mountain peaks and ski 
slopes of Switzerland, the dense 
and elegant forests of the Danube 
Basin, and the fertile orchards and 
tree studded plains of Andalusia. 
But all this with an original “per- 
sonality,” one of exalted youth. 


Another writer has said “that 
Chile is an orchard with a ship be- 
fore her and a mine at her back.” 
From this natural diversity many 
other riches and pleasures have 
sprung forth. If the vegetation is 
abundant and lush, no less so is the 
treasure which is guarded in the 
bosom of the earth, nor the prom- 
ises which the maritime horizons 
hold in store for the future. 

Her inhabitants, with the noble 





inheritance of the Spanish founders, 
have joined the distinctive char- 
acteristics which unquestionably 
make of Chile a well defined nation, 
with a beautiful past and a glorious 
future. 


Greece 
(Continued from page 9) 


Then the four years of Communist 
guerrilla action finished what the 
Germans left. Nearly one-third of 
our woods and forests have been 
destroyed, and our animal popula- 
tion has been reduced to about one 
half. The hurricane war passed 
over our tortured country leaving 
behind abandoned farms, evacuated 
villages, and burnt and ruined farm 
installations. 


The war finally ended, only a 
year ago for Greece, and left my 
country to face two very difficult 
problems ‘n respect to our agricul- 
ture—the economic restoration and 
rehabilitation of our rural popula- 
tion, and the improvement of the 
old ways and meti:ods of cultivating 
our lands. As to the first, the Greek 
government has a difficult task to 
fulfill, especially since it has to 
rely on our ruined farmers who are 
mostly unsheltered and _ naked. 
Worst of all they lack even the 
most elementary of agriculturai im- 
plements, because everything had 
been either destroyed or looted by 
the barbarian conquerors or the 
Communist bandits. 


The Rebuilding 


But the country which did not 
hesitate to face bravely and proudly 
the two biggest empires of the time 
and offer herself holocaust to the 
cause of liberty—as always during 
her long history—and still does 
fighting together with the other 
freedom loving nations of the world 
in Korea—could not bend before 
the new fight concerning her own 
financial restoration. Even during 
the guerrilla action, the Greek 
farmer toiled in his fields with his 
rifle on his shoulder and his hoe 
in his hands. He used the remaining 
weak horses, oxen, or even donkeys 
to plow his fields in the daytime. 
At night he guarded them to protect 
the work accomplished from the 
communist bandits who came out 





during the night to plant the fields 
with hundreds of mines. As a result 
of these mines many poor farmers 
lost their lives while plowing or 
harvesting. 

Our governments asked for fi- 
nancial and technical assistance in 
order to restore our country and 
revive production through the work 
of our people. 


Thanks to our strong Allies, and 
especially to the United States, all 
kinds of agricultural implements 
and machinery poured into the 
country. Agricultural _ specialists 
came through the various missions, 
such as the UNRRA, The Ameri- 
can Mission for aid to Greece, and 
now, the Marshall Plan and E.C.A. 
With the help of such materials 
and most valuable moral support, 
all Greeks today are working with 
a feverish laboriousness and dili- 
gence. Now that peace has been 
restored in the country and our 
rural areas have been secured, the 
rehabilitation of our farmers is 
progressing very rapidly. The or- 
ganization of a new, modern agri- 
cultural enterprise is on its way, 
which very soon will be able to 
conform the eventual claims of 
post-war economy. 


COEN TER KUILE 

(Continued from page 17) 
work and consequently spent the 
next year in Germany doing political 
reconstruction work. In late 1946 
he received his discharge and im- 
mediately set upon a six month’s 
project of making arrangements 
to come to the United States. 


Coen came to Cornell in 1947 and 
by February 1949 he had his B.S. 
in Agronomy. He received his 
Masters degree in 1950 and is now 
working for the PhD he expects to 
earn in June, 1952. 

After graduation Coen hopes to 
enter the Point Four program or 
assist in United Nations Technical 
Aid Program. His chief interest is 
in the agricultural development of 
underdeveloped areas. 

At Cornell Coen has been active 
in various student orientation ac- 
tivities. He helped organize the 
“One World Club” in 1949, has 
served several years on the Board 
of Managers of Willard Straight 
Hall, and is a member of Telluride. 
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FREE BOOKS ON 
INSECT CONTROL 


It's bad news for crop-destroying insects when toxaphene 
dusts or sprays are on the job! 

These booklets tell you where—when—and how toxa- 
phene insecticides control a wide variety of insect pests and 
save farmers many thousands of dollars annually. 

They are yours for the asking—no charge—no obligation. 
Send for the booklets which interest you most and learn how 
farmers can use toxaphene to increase yields and profits. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(NCORPORATED 


Naval Stores Department, 911 King St., Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules does not manufacture finished insecticides, but pro- 
duces and supplies toxicants for use by the insecticide industry. 


Detailed use against grasshoppers, 
including U. S. D. A. official rec- 
ommendations. 


Ue diay i 
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and Armyworms 


Official recommendations for con- 
trol of leafhopper, velvetbean cat- 
erpillar, armyworms, thrips. 


ON 
ALFALFA. 


AND 


» CLOVE 
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Recommendations for control of 
lygus, alfalfa weevils, spittlebugs, 
cutworms, blister beetles. 


This 24-page book summarizes the use of toxaphene dusts and sprays 
on cotton insects, livestock pests, alfalfa insects, cutworms and army- 
worms, grasshoppers, peanut insects, many others. 


Wate 
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Explains program for getting more 
profit per acre with use of toxa- 
phene against cotton insect pests. 


How to control sudden and severe 
outbreaks of salt-marsh caterpil- 
lars with toxaphene. 


Information on killing two major 
Pests—cutworms and armyworms 
—with official recommendations. 


Full-color drawings, identifying 
major cotton pests with recommen- 
dations for quick effective control. 


Dramatic close-up photographs in these two booklets show, for the first 
time, the actual effect of toxaphene insecticides on grasshoppers and 
boll weevils. 


Montana and Wyoming state rec- 
ommendations for toxaphene 
against sugar beet web-worms. 
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Printing Plates 10 inch 


Trays 12 inch and 14 inch 






Company 


Tea-Tile Boards 
Salad Bowls 





Buckets, small and large 
Bookends 
Cocktail Tables 


and gifts. 
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Phone 4-1271 ° 





































JOE'S 


PiIZZA—served every day 


Specials 
Monday’ BeefalaCacciatore..................... $1.15 
I ie hes koh ote bine gh wide oo 1.15 
Wednesday Homemade Raviola w/Italian Sausage ...... 1.25 
RRA CE SR? Pp a 1.35 
Friday Egg Plant Parmigiame ................... 95 
Saturday Homemade Lasagna .................... .90 
Sunday Chicken a la Cacciatore .................. 1.50 








DANCING 


Every Fri. and Sat. by Ithacans 


602 W. Buffalo St. 





Phone 49039 for Reservations 





CORNELL WOODENWARE 


New Cornell items of natural colored ply- 
wood with a scene of the Library Tower over- 
looking the lake on each piece. You can pur- 
chase them individually or as a matching set. 





We also have matching plastic coated 
Coasters and Place Mats. These items are all 
reasonably priced and make excellent souvenirs 






THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall On The Campus 
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“One of the Great Clothing Stores 
in the State” 


és Tie 
SPORT SHOP 


CLOTHING ggg 


—~_ BP _— 


Phones 


42111 — 42555 


Ithaca, New York 


Don Streeter 
MOBIL SERVICE 


Corner of State and Albany 


Dial 8892 


Open 24 Hours 
Daily 


o 9° 9 


Friendly, 
Courteous 


Service 
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Story Of Land 


(Continued from page 10) 


possession which they will not sur- 
render to anyone who will steal the 
wealth back again. 

In Japan, the Occupation Gov- 
ernment encouraged the redistribu- 
tion of farmland in the home 
islands. Five million acres were 
handed over to three million farm 
families democratically and with- 
out shedding a drop of blood. The 
former owners were payed fairly. 
Japan has set an example for other 
less fortunate nations to emulate. 

If we are anxious to see that 
those who work the land are those 
who own it, we must make ar- 
rangements to see that credit is 
made available to those who are 
trying to run then own farms. All 
too frequently, as is obviated by the 
present condition in Iraq, users de- 
mand as much as 80% interest on 
loans. This keeps farmers poor, 
in debt and discouraged—ripe for 
revolution. If farmers are to be inde- 
pendent and fiancially healthy, cap- 
ital must be made available on easy 
terms. In Iraq a land bank was 
established a year or two ago. South 
American countries, India, Arabia, 
and other spots need easier credit. 

Frequently where productive 
large scale farming is being prac- 
ticed it would be a poor move to 
break up the estates as the output 
would fall. In this case, it is advis- 
able oftentimes to urge more equit- 
able landlord-tenant relationships. 
Spain and Southern Italy need aid 
in this respect. Small plots may be 
uneconomic in the the more indust- 
rial areas so excess rural popula- 
tions should be moved to other 
fields of endeavor. This will permit 
the best farm and industrial pro- 
duction. 

In many cases state domains are 
opening to landless people and sat- 
isfactory arrangements are being 
worked out whereby the workers 
may eventually gain title to their 
rented holdings. 

In some places small farms should 
be consolidated. This is possible in 
co-operative programs. Initiative, 
interest, and progress are fostered 
in such bigger scale operations as 


long as the part owner retains his 
title and gathers his profits. 

Several countries, India particu- 
larly, have gargantuan populations 
which can never find homes on the 
land because there simply is not 
enough land to go around. Reclama- 
tion projects which open vast tracts 
to new holders who cease to be a 
burden to others. 

The Dajaila Project in Iraq is an 
example of resettling people who 
hitherto had been veritable scaven- 
gers in society because they could 
not fend for themselves. There are 

(Continued on next page) 
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Golden Rule - 
WHITE ROCK CHICKS 


Whether you’re selling broiler 
markets or egg markets, 
Golden Rule Chicks will build 
your profits. Our broiler 
chicks represents 29 years af 
breeding for fast growth, 
high livability, plenty of ten- 
der meat; our egg-laying 
breeds are bred to produce! 
Fourteen breeds, 5 money- 
making crosses, all enriched 
with famous R.O.P. blood. 
Ohio-U.S. Approved, Pullor- 
um Passed Hatchery, Fast, 
courteous service, 100% live 
delivery guaranteed, 98% 
livability—losses over 2% in 
3 weeks replaced free. Write 
for new free catalog. 


Liberal Discounts for 
Early Orders. 


BRAND NEW CATALOG 


Just printed—a picture catalog 
describing Golden Rule’s fine 
broiler breeds including New 
Hampshires, Wyan-Rocks, Hamp- 
Dots and Rock-Hamps, and many 
egg-laying and all purpose breeds. 
Send for free copy and special sav- 
ings offer now! 


Golden Rule Hatchery 


Box 36 
Bucyrus, Ohio 











Story Of Land 
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reclamation programs on paper in 
many countries and as they lead to 
eventual tenant ownership even 
bigger successes in democratic free- 
holding are nearing materialization. 

Credit arrangements, redistribu- 
tion, more equitable tenant-owner 
relationships, co-operative arrange- 
ments, and land reclamation will go 
a long way toward making men 
happier. But there are other prob- 
lems. Technological ignorance on 
the part of new owners will ruin 
many of them. We must provide 
and encourage education to pre- 
vent this. Marketing systems must 
keep pace with the new production 
system, too, because the biggest 
yields are worthless if they cannot 
be sold profitably. Most important, 
the flow of knowledge must be stim- 
ulated and maintained. We must 
try to have farms of an efficient 
size. In every instance we shall be 
warring on the imbedded traditions 
of ancient times which stubbornly 
resist change. 


Land is wealth to most of the 
earth’s inhabitants. Its proper and 
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COLLEGETOWN 


People in The Know 


AF’s 


Dairy Bar 


Superior Snacks and Ice Cream 
Special Daily Dinners 


efficient distribution will be a step 
toward a safer and happier future. 
We in this country do not know the 
pains and privations of being bound 
to lands which are not ours. We 
must take interest in the problems 
of others and the problem of land 
tenure is one of the biggest ones. Its 
solution will bring pride, prosperity, 
and progress to millions of people. 
This problem is being solved in our 
time—a turning point in the most 
venerable history of all, the story 
of the land. 


Point 4 
(Continued from page 13) 


The idea is not to send a lot of 
money across the sea (with appro- 
priate strings attached) and stop 
right there. Poor people are the 
proudest of all, and well-meant gifts 
are often misunderstood. They want 
to borrow simple tools, and teachers 
who can show the people how to use 
them. The foreign government ap- 
plies to the United States for aid 
in a given area, and puts up well 
over half the money. We pick out a 
team of technical experts who will 
cooperate with native leaders in the 
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T-Shirt with “Contented Cow”— 


Beer Mug for Ag. Students ..........cccssseeeeee $1.50 


T-Shirts for Youngsters from 2 yrs. to 8 yrs. 
of age—We can print their name on 


Calendar Pads—For thos edates— 
Small size — $.50 — Large size $1.00 


The Triangle is open until 7:45 P.M. Monday 
thru Friday for your convenience. It will be 
thrifty for you to shop at night. 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 


412-413 College Ave. 
Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 


work they want to do. 

From here on the story is better 
told by illustrations. Perhaps you 
read about the work of Mr. Horace 
Holmes over in India, when it ap- 
pears in Life magazine and News- 
week. Mr. Holmes was a county 
agent in Tennessee who was sent 
to India three years ago. He knew 
how to get along with people, and 
that the only way of making pro- 
gress was to find out what they 
wanted to do. They wanted to in- 
crease their wheat yields. Slowly 
he set about showing them how, 
always working in harmony with 
their folk traditions. He proved 
to them that a_ two-dollar steel 
point on their wooden plows could 
work wonders. He grew new grain 
varieties alongside the old ones, 
and let the farmers see the differ- 
ence for themselves. 


When he tried to show them how 
to plow under green manure he 
ran up against a religious problem. 
The people were forbidden to de- 
stroy life—and was not killing a 
green plant in its prime destroying 
life? Holmes didn’t press the point. 
He found a progressive young priest 
and explained to him the advantages 
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A real buy — $1.35 
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Sheldon Court 


Open ‘til 8:00 
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of such a practice. The priest 
thought it over. Then he took it to 
the people in this manner—perhaps 
they were killing plants today, but 
by raising more food they would 
save the lives of people tomorrow. 
It was a choice then, between plants 
and people. The priest advised them 
to kill plants as the lesser of two 
evils. 


The project covered an area of 
100 square miles. In three years the 
average yield over the entire area 
was doubled. And one farmer went 
as high as 63 bushels to the acre! 


This example illustrates the three 
biggest factors around which Point 
Four is built. (1) You work directly 
with the people on projects they 
want to do—not what you think 
they ought to do. (2) You use 
simple tools that fit easily into 
the prevailing methods of opera- 
tion. (3) You constantly keep in 
mind the feelings of the people, es- 
pecially when it comes to religious 
traditions and deepest folk beliefs. 
And a fourth might be added here— 
as soon as possible, you teach native 
leaders to take over and then go 
home. One official said with a grin, 
“The object of every Point Four 
technician is to work himself out 
of a job!” 


Considering that it has only been 
going for three years, Point Four 
has a phenomenal list of successes 
to its credit; and with projects 
under way in 32 countries it has 
a lively future. Its allies have 
achieved an equally brilliant record. 
Private aid has helped set up an 
artificial insemination center in 
Greece to improve the native type 
dairy stock. U.N. projects through 
the World Health Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion have taken great strides in 
improving local problems in every- 
thing from sanitation to grasshop- 
per control. People will tell you that 
the world is pretty hopeless, but 
when you glance over a list of what 
has been accomplished in the past 
few years it is hard to believe them. 


These programs are all growing 
and expanding today to meet a cry- 
ing world need, and they are all 
looking for young college-trained 
people to help them out. In the 
classroom with you here at Cornell 
are many who are working into the 
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foreign service field; a missionary 
who has just returned from a six- 
year project in rural India and is 
going right back; a forestry major 
who is heading for Sierra Leone on 
the west coast of Africa this spring; 
a man who was working with the 
ECA dairy cattle project in Greece, 
and is currently deciding between 
Iraq and a return to Greece. If you 
haven’t decided what to do with 
your life you might think it over, 





for it is a career tinged with the 
fiavor of a crusade. 

The jumble of names like OFAR, 
TCA, ECA, WHO, Point Four, 
UNESCO—are spelling out a hope 
for the future that is tolerably good. 
It is a sort of extension system on 
a world-wide basis. And given a 
little time, who knows? Working in 
the little villages of Asia and Africa 
and South America, the county 
agent may do the trick. 
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orange-colored can. 
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For Reducing Crop Risks 
For Cutting Soil Losses 
For Boosting Legume Yields 


Why take any more chances? A few minutes more to 
inoculate may save a whole year’s legume crop. More and 
more farmers are inoculating—and most of them are 
using NITRAGIN. They know from experience that 
the “orange-colored can” gets results. Even if you plant 
chemically treated legume seed—remember, you must 
always inoculate to get full nitrogen benefits for your 
crops and soils. When buying legume seed, remind your 
dealer you want NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the 
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THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





















































































































































































































































































































































































World’s War 


(Continued from page 11) 


The realization of this limitation 
to the world’s potential food produc- 
tion has inspired dreamers to some 
beautiful schemes. They have ad- 
vocated everything from mass dis- 
tillation of sea water and subse- 
quent irrigation of the Sahara 
Desert to large scale hydroponics 
on the moon. Although some of the 
myriad of schemes have more merit 
than others it is doubtful if the tra- 
ditional system of agriculture will 
be changed much in the foreseeable 
future. 


If it looks like the problem of in- 
adequate diet might eventually be 
solved, then the problem of the in- 
creasing number of people to feed 
is a monkey wrench in the works. 

The present world population is 
increasing approximately one per 
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POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS .. . FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 




















This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories in its 
endiess research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
- « « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 
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cent each year. Population increases 
usually work like compound inter- 
est, so at the present rate, the 
world population will double in 70 
years. But this isn’t the whole 
gloomy story. 

History shows that when a nation 
undergoes industrial revolution it 
also has a great population increase. 

The ill-fed half of the world is in 
a state of low production per work- 
er. These people are mostly agricul- 
tural (in India 80 per cent of the 
people live in rural communities) 
and they have a brief life expect- 
ancy (average Indian life expect- 
ancy at birth, 28 years—American, 
67 years). This half of the world is 
unable to get an industrial revolu- 
tion going and the leading nations 
of the world are trying to start the 
process by sending technicial aid 
to the unindustrialized nations. 


History Repeats 


All these nations have a high 
birth rate and a short life expect- 
ancy. If history repeats itself, as 
these nations develop, their birth 
rate will remain high for two or 
three generations. The introduction 
of sanitation, a little preventive 
medicine, and simple checks on epi- 
demic disease will greatly extend 
life expectancy. The high birth rate 
and increase of life span will result 
in a tremendous surge of population. 
Even after the birth rate begins 
to go down the nations’ popula- 
tions will be on the increase for a 
while. 


This change has taken place 
fairly smoothly in countries where 
people ate fairly well before it 
started—Europe and America, for 
instance. The question raised is: 
how can a country that knows 
famine today ever feed the increas- 
ing number of mouths—mouths 
that once would have been closed 
by death, but now demand food 
because science has kept them alive. 


There is no one thing that will 
satisfy the world’s hunger. Telling 
about birth control along with edu- 
cation in other fields holds out hope. 
But birth control is difficult to 
teach in nations shackled with sup- 
erstitions and religious beliefs which 
glorify child production. 

Birth control, increased produc- 
tion per acre and per man, new 
lands brought into production, all 
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these and more will help in man’s 
struggle for food. To apply our 
science and education will take 
hard work, lots of cooperation and 
understanding. 

But all our science and all our 
education can not be applied over- 
night. And this much remains fairly 
certain: the world’s oldest war will 
continue for many, many years to 
come. 


Roads Of Hope 


(Continued from page 12) 


to raise agricultural standards, 
while workers in China ran a health 
service until forced to leave by 
the Communists. 

All the work camps are inter- 
national and interracial. We had a 
girl from Salvador and another 
from Mexico City with us in Milpa 
Alta, and other groups in Mexico 
had European as well as Latin 
American workers. Americans rep- 
resent a minority in the European 
work camps, where usually about 
half of the members are from the 
country where the project is located. 

The AFSC does not carry on all 
its efforts toward international 
understanding in faraway places, 
however, Friends’ seven-week semi- 
nars conducted during the summer 
provide for intensive study of world 
problems in many schools and col- 
leges in the U. S. These discussion 
groups consist of about 30 students 
led by a faculty elected from col- 
lege professors, AFSC officers, and 
other men well versed in foreign 
relations. Selection of students from 
many countries insured a_ broad 
range of viewpoints and informa- 
tion. 


Friends In Moscow 


One of the Quakers’ more specta- 
cular efforts to promote inter- 
national understanding was. their 
mission to Moscow in July, 1951 
Seven English Friends _ visited 
Russia with the purpose of obtain- 
ing as accurate a picture as pos- 
sible of conditions in that country, 
of trying to understand Soviet pol- 
icies, and of helping the Russians 
to understand some of our views. 

This group did not allow the 
Communists to think they would 
serve as Soviet propaganda instru- 
ments, and they obviously disagreed 
with many Communist tenets. The 
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Quakers’ 


reputation was potent 
enough, even behind the iron cur- 
tain, so that a number of unusual 
requests were granted—they made 
unexpected calls on factories and 
churches, and visited with some of 
Russia’s top brass, including Jacob 
Malik. They asked some pointed 
questions of policy and came back 
with revealing knowledge of Rus- 
sian sentiment toward the U. S. 

We Americans are inclined to 
think of Russia as an ogre pushing 
its cudgel before it across Europe 
and Asia rather than as a nation 
of people with emotions and desires. 
Too many of us see India as a once 
luxuriant region whose insect-like 
hords are now eating out the last 
fruit of a no longer fertile economy. 
We tend so see Mexice as a nation 
asleep under its sombero when it 
is not drunk at a fiesta. 

These countries have similarly 
distorted pictures of the U. S. The 
AFSC program is one of the most 
effective methods in my knowledge 
of biinging the people of all these 
countries together and replacing 
their illusions with understanding 
and friendship. 





INLET VALLEY 
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Milk and Cream 


Skim Milk 


Creamed Cottage 
Cheese 


Homogenized Vit. D 
Milk 
Chocolate Milk 
Buttermilk 
Fresh Eggs 


Butter 





Right at the start, you’d have to spend up to $538 
more for other competitive full size two-door 
passenger cars in the low price field. And you 
wouldn’t get the smartness or the performance 
of the Henry J. Initial savings up to $538. 


KAISER- 
FRAZER'S 


Delivered ; 
Federal taxes paid. 
Price subject to change 
without notice. 


Winner of 1951 Fashion Academy Award 





Guaranteed repairs on all makes of cars. 
Our used cars are reconditioned and 
guaranteed in writing by “Rip” also 


RIPLEY MOTOR CO. 


602 W. Seneca St. 





Phone 2565 — 2965 









































































































































































































































































































































































































It's the fit... 


That's what counts... 


When MORRIS’... 
fit you with a suit or coat 
... you can count on 


satisfaction. 


MORRIS’ Men’s Store 


“60 seconds from State” 





How these famous 
Armour chefs 

help market the 
products of 


U. S. farming 


Above you see the famous chefs who 
work in Armour and Company’s New 
Product Kitchen developing new and 
better products for the Armour line of 
foods. 

As more and more shoppers buy these 
new Armour products, the demand for 
the “raw materials’ from U. S. farms 
tends to be strengthened. So, actually, 
these chefs are helping to market farm 
products—helping to make U. S. farming 
more secure. 

If you have a farm of your own in 
vears to come, you'll find Armour and 
Company vitally interested in the success 
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Roost 
(Continued from page 15) 


have been molded under purdah 
conditions are among those who set 
the pace for the culture. 

In Hindu families there are rela- 
tively few barriers between the chil- 
dren and adults. A child soon comes 
to share most adult activities and 
is taught to observe the same taboos 
that are observed by adults. There 
is less of a separate world of activi- 
ties and prohibitions for the child 
than in American society. The 
Hindu family does not make such 
heavy demands for progress of the 
developing child. All share in com- 
mon family fortunes, and there is 
less emphasis on competition to 
secure the maximum rewards for 
the individual. 


As a whole, the people of India, 
too, are gradually adopting West- 
ern social and family customs. The 
modern trend is toward smaller 


households, and the position of wo- 
men in the family and in society is 
rising. Who knows—in a few years 
perhaps women will be taking the 
upper hand in politics and affairs 










of your farming, too. You'll find that 
Armour is a good company to do busi- 
ness with. 

Or, as a graduate of an agricultural 
school, you may be interested in the 
many job opportunities Armour has to 
offer. Should you wish specific job 
information write to: Armour and Com- 
pany, Personnel Division, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 














of state, as well as in household 
activities! 


What about our neighbors to the 
South? Formerly, the patriarchal 
families of Latin America were 
dominated by the Church. But 
religion loses some of its constrain- 
ing influence when scientific know- 
ledge begins to penetrate into larger 
groups of people; women are no 
longer frightened by visions of eter- 
nal punishment. Greater and 
greater number of girls attend the 
high schools and universities—they 
are the pioneers of a freer life, the 
creators of a new moral and social 
consciousness. Factories and schools 
are determining forces in the libera- 
tion of women; through them wo- 
men not only get away from Church 
control, but they also gain freedom 
from parental domination. The big 
old-fashioned family is disappear- 
ing or is confined to the rural cen- 
ters; families in the city are neces- 
sarily smaller and live in more re- 
duced quarters. A new element of 
independence is now acting upon 
the family. The father cannot, as in 
the past consider himself the un- 
disputed head of the group, since 
he can not control the property of 
his wife or the earnings of his chil- 
dren. 


Modern families live in smal) 
houses or apartments, and in-laws 
are usually not accepted in the new 
homes. In the former patriarchal 
family, the child had no rights ex- 
cept those which paternal affection 
would grant him. He stayed home 
and there found recreation and 
schooling. Now the mother has no 
time to teach her own children, or 
is working away from home during 
the day. Nursery school and kinder- 
gartens are beginning to relieve 
parents of the duties of educating 
small children at home. 


Partners 


The Latin American woman is ac- 
quiring what we might call a social 
personality. She has a more digni- 
fied position in the family and in 
society; she is no longer the passive 
being of old, but a new individual 
with legal prerogatives and personal 
volition. In short, she is becoming 
a partner and a friend to her hus- 
band. There can be no more mar- 
riages forced upon young people by 
the will of their parents, as was the 
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habit in colonial society. 

To the economic problem of the 
Russian family, Communism’s solu- 
tion is collective housekeeping, with 
women working like men in special- 
ized occupations and families living 
in large apartment houses or other 
grouped arrangements. There has 
indeed been some difficulty in get- 
ting women to use the collective ar- 
rangements; the small private 
kitchens are preferred by many. It 
was figured that collective cooking 
takes only one-sixth as many person 
hours as individual cooking. Wo- 
men still have the main burden of 
housework and child care, although 
fathers are helping more. 

Zelenko writes: “Communal feed- 
ing is already widely introduced in 
the U.S.S.R., but in the socialist 
cities, it will be the only type of 
feeding. Communal feeding will 
save a large amount of fuel and 
housing space. It will make for im- 
proved sanitation and, above all, 
it will help introduce a revolution 
in the diet habits of the population. 
The four slogans of socialist feed- 
ing are: (1) spend as little time as 
possible on food; (2) have inex- 
pensive food; (3) have tasty food; 
(4) have wholesome food. . . . Our 
communal gardens should take up 
the cultivation of the American 
vegetables that are now known 
here, but which would be valuable.” 


Women Work 
In 1935 two-thirds of all able- 


bodied women of working age in 
Russia were employed, in contrast 
with about two-fifths in the United 
States. Thirty-three per cent of all 
employed persons were women, com- 
pared with 24 per cent in the United 
States in 1940. Russian women still 
occupy relatively high posts; 75% 
of medical, 50% of pedagogical, and 
23% of engineering students are 
women! 


In most of Europe the woman 
performs more arduous physical 
labor than in America. She works in 
the fields and carries heavy burdens 
on her back or head. One see com- 
monly, in central and eastern 
Europe, women working as hod 
carriers for male bricklayers, women 
labourers with pick and shovel 
along the railroads under a male 
foreman, women hoeing fields of 
beets, women sweeping the floors 
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of factories and removing trash. One 
sometimes sees a woman helping 
a dog to haul a wagon through the 
streets. These conditions are less 
characteristic of England and 
France; they are most characteristic 
of Russia. 

In Europe the extra-domestic em- 
ployment of women is of much 
broader scope in the manual oc- 
cupations, and is not regulated by 
chivalric attitudes (as in the United 
States); on the other hand, their 
employment in the mental and di- 
rective occuptations is more closely 
limited by the tradition of male 
superiority. Only recently have wo- 
men come into teaching and cleri- 
cal work. About 36% of public 
school teachers in Czechoslovakia 
are female, as contrasted with 84% 
of American teachers; only 22% of 
banking and finance personnel is 
female in Czechosloyakia. 


Suffrage 


Northern Europe in general has 
the old teutonic tradition of fem- 
inine freedom and gives its women 
the greatest independence. In the 
Mediterranean region the family 
pattern is more patriarchal. Russian 
women took readily to public duties 
after the revolution, but they also 
work in the fields as hard as, if not 
harder than the men. In the north- 
west of Europe women have 
achieved both independence and 


protection from the more arduous 
forms of manual work. In the south- 
east of Europe we still find in- 
fluences of the Mohammedan pat- 
tern of extreme seclusion of wo- 
men. 

Yes, the status of women in gen- 
eral is definitely on an upward 
trend. In some parts of the world 
the rise may be slower and less 
noticeable than in other areas, but 
it is occuring. Women are playing 
an increasingly important role, not 
only within the family, but outside 
it as well. As time goes on, the so- 
called “weaker sex” is becoming 
stronger. 


One way to get a lasting finish on 
your car is to race a train to a 
railroad crossing. 
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Taste And Tradition 
(Continued from page 15) 


These styles have given com- 
fortable and satisfactory wear for 
centuries. They are suited to the 
lives of the people, to the climate 
of the country. They are made of 
materials, silk in China and cotton 
in India, that are readily available. 
Changes are coming gradually, but 
they are changes in the way the 
people live which are reflected in 
their clothing. As the western in- 
fluences in industry, agriculture and 
culture are accepted in foreign 
countries, so also is western dress ac- 
cepted. 

Our democratic ideals and 
methods of mass production have 
masked one of the important func- 
tions of fashion, that of distinguish- 
ing social rank. The wealthy 
person’s clothing differs from that 
of the less fortunate person’s mainly 
in the more subtle factors of cut and 
quality of material, but superfi- 
cially there is little noticeable dif- 
ference. In countries where social 
stratification is more marked, cloth- 
ing plays an important part in em- 
phasising the status of the wearer. 

The lacy headress of Brittany in- 
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dicate the part of the province that 
the wearer is from, and in the 
Netherlands the women wear from 
six to fourteen skirts on festive oc- 
casions, each skirt representing an 
increasing amount of wealth. In 
India, jewelry is worn as an indi- 
cation of caste, and the Moham- 
medan who has made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca can be distinguished by 
his green turban. The Japanese re- 
strict the wearing of brightly color- 
ed kimonos to the young while the 
older people wear more subdued 
colors. When the Korean boy be- 
comes an adult he winds his hair 
into a topknot over which he wears 
a tall, circular-brimmed hat, tied 
securely in place with a_ ribbon 
knotted under his chin. This hat is 
worn day and night from then on. 

Most countries have some way 
of distinguishing the married from 
the unmarried woman. It may be 
the style of the headress, the wear- 
ing of certain colors or a piece of 
jewelry such as our wedding band. 
In Persia, the unmarried woman 
wears their hair in tiny braids all 
over their head, while the matrons 
dye their hair with henna or a blue 
tint and wear it loose with a short 
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fringe of bangs over the forehead, 
The married woman of Palestine 
wears a tall headress adorned with 
several coins of silver and gold and 
topped by a long, flowing veil. Her 
unmarried sisters on the other hand, 
wear only the veil as a head cover- 
ing. The use of these symbols of 
married status may have some con- 
nection with the strength of the 
family units found in these coun- 
tries and the change of status and 
role which occurs with a woman’s 
marriage. 

As western ideas of democracy 
and methods of mass _ production 
invade these countries, the native 
costumes become changed and tend 
to be replaced by our styles. The 
hand made laces and embroideries 
used in European tolk costumes are 
becoming scarce and in Java the 
natives are making their sarongs 
from English cottons rather than 
their own hand woven fabrics. In 
Burma you are more likely to see 
European umbrellas rather than 
those of native manufacture. The 
status of Turkish women is chang- 
ing, and as they gradually take a 
more active part in political and 
social life, the wearing of the tra- 
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ditional veil is becoming discon- 
tinued and French styles are taking 
the place of the native costume. 

The folk costumes, then, which 
appear strange, interesting and per- 
haps romatic to us are in reality 
an important part of the expres- 
sion of the way people live. The 
weaving of the fabrics and the con- 
struction of the clothing is as much 
an art as the painting and sculpture 
of a country. The customs and tra- 
ditions of the past and the changes 
which are occuring at present ap- 
pear reflected in costume. 


Mona Khoury 
(Continued from page 16) 

Adjusting to American ways was 
easy for Mona. She has been familar 
with this country since childhood. 
But, she said, “most people here 
have only vague ideas about Leb- 
anon. The country is an important 
trade, communications, and resort 
center because of its location on 
the Mediterranian and because the 
oil lines from Saudi Arabia end 
there. Industry and agriculture are 
undeveloped. Fruit is the only im- 
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portant farm product. Overproduc- 
tion of these fruits without enough 
canning factories to take care of 
the excess is a major food economics 
problem. 

Social life in Lebanon issn’t so 
different from that at Cornell. 
Dating, dancing and movies are 
accepted there, too, although dating 
is a more occasional group affair, 
and more of the social life centers 
in the home. 

Diverse interests at Cornell— 
One World Club, Graduate Supper 
Club, and study of English litera- 
ture keep Mona busy in her spare 
time. “I like Cornell very much, she 
says, “because here people seem to 
realize that foreign students are 
like everybody else—that is, no 
better or worse.” 


Far East 
(Continued from page 6) 

faction his meager helping of rice, 
a little vegetable, heavily salted, 
and a small piece of pork or chicken 
(all the eggs are sold except in the 
advent of sickness in his household). 
He also drinks some tea and one 






day he might have a little dried 
fish netted in the lake during the 
winter. He will not eat again till 
five or six o’clock when the day’s 
labor is done. Then it will be a 
poorer meal, with no meat, except 
on festive occasions. When darkness 
falls, he will light the string wick of 
his oil lamp, but soon will go to 
sleep in preparation for the morrow. 

The expression upon his face 
never changes. It is not an expres- 
sion of hopelessness, of subjugation, 
but rather an expression of invete- 
rate determination. From his very 
earliest childhood, he has been con- 
fronted with a dark problem—the 
problem of living, and he faces it 
with the realism that character- 
izes his entire life. Death is ever at 
his door, greedy and extortionate. 
But he has learnt to shun death 
as he has learnt to shun all but the 
bare necessities to keep him warm 
and fed. Death is all around him; 
it overshadows him. The graves 
of his ancestors dot the hillside. It 
is inevitable. Ignore it and think 
only of the mud beneath one’s feet, 
and the rice, shooting up green and 
tender. ... 
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An Atlas 


For The Stationary Globetrotter 


By Dot Klinajeski ‘53 


Cosmopolitan Club is the oldest 
and biggest continuing foreign stu- 
dent organization at Cornell. Its 
purpose is to promote friendship 
between foreign and Ameriacn stu- 
dents. Students of various back- 
grounds have a chance to meet each 
other through social and cultural 
functions such as student and fac- 
ulty forums and speakers at dinners 
for members and the public. 


One of the Club’s major projects 
is International Night in the spring. 
The Club with other foreign stu- 
dents organizations also sponsors 
international tables night in the 
Ivy Room. Open to anyone, mem- 
bership is approximately two-thirds 
foreign students, one-third Ameri- 
can. 


Credo (“I Believe”) was formed 


in June, 1948 as an institution to 
foster international, interracial, and 
interreligious understanding, where 
women of every nation, creed, and 
color would be bound together by 
a conviction that in every individual 
there is a worth which transcends 
all differences. 

Credo carries on a threefold pro- 
gram of educational, social, and 
community service activities. The 
group’s long-range goal is a Credo 
house in which women can share 
experiences, and work in close asso- 
ciation. Membership is open to any 
Cornell woman. 


One World Club is an experiment 
in international relations and is 
based on the idea that we are all 
fellow inhabitants of the same 
world. The club features five lunch- 
eon forums each term with speakers 
on vital world topics. Since lunch- 
eons are held in the Terrace Room 
of the Straight where seating capi- 
city it limited, there is a member- 
ship quota. The group consists of 
an equal number of American and 





Shopping 

(Continued from page 15) 

but how they wish for something 
different! 

In Latin America, Mrs. Gomez 
goes to the market in the village 
square, where the produce is spread 
out in baskets for the shoppers to 
see. She goes shoping every day, for 
she has no refrigeration to keep food 
from spoiling in the hot climate. 
The Gomez family eats what she 
brings home from the market and 
what was already in the house— 
rice and plantains, potatoes and a 
little meat, and arepas, the corn 
bread so comon in Latin America. 
The Gomez family never heard of a 
balanced diet, and takes what it 
eats for granted. This is what the 
family has always eaten, and will 
continue to eat. 

Mrs. Chen has not many jen 
ming piao to spend for shopping 
in China, but she needs tea and 
some soy sauce to put on the rice 
and soybean cheese for breakfast. 
She picks out some cabbage and 
bean sprouts; the price of salt fish 
is too high, but she manages to buy 
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foreign students. 

Watermargin (“All men are 
brothers’’) is an interracial fraternal 
living unit whose purpose are both 
social and educational. The formal 
site of Watermargin’s educational 
programs include projects, field 
trips, discussions, and a_ speaker 
series. Watermargin is a living ex- 
ample that men from all back- 
grounds can live together. Member- 
ship, which is open to any male stu- 
dent, is by application. 

The International Student Coun- 
cil, a body to coordinate foreign stu- 
dents on campus, is now being 
formed. The Council would consist 
of approximately 25 members, both 
foreign students and members of 
other student organizations. Plans 
are to welcome the new foreign stu- 
dents. By giving new Cornellians 
a sense of belonging as soon as pos- 
sible, it is hoped that national 
cliques will be avoided. The Council 
will work through other organiza- 
tions and faculty committees to 
help foreign students with such 
problems as housing, scholarships, 
and farm practice. At present the 
Council promoters would like a 
file on American students interested 
in work for next fall. 








a little piece of pork. Then, making 
one last purchase of salted mustard 
greens, she hurries home and cooks 
the rice, the meat, and a vegetable. 
Mrs. Chen knows that it is not too 
much, but she tries to feed her fam- 
ily as well as she can on what she 
has. 

When Mrs. Naidu of India goes 
shopping, she buys some curry 
powder and a few vegetables, some 
beans and gourds, and some dried 
fish (which is less expensive than 
the frsh meat). She hurries home 
and cooks a lunch of rice, beans, and 
vegetables, which she puts all to- 
gether in her one metal pot. During 
the afternoon Mrs. Naidu cleans 
rice and beans, pounds flour, and 
makes dried pulse cakes. For din- 
ner she boils the vegetables and 
fries the fish in sesame oil. It is not 
a rich fare, it is perhaps not a suf- 
ficent fare, but it is what the Naidu 
family has. 

When shopping in French West 
Africa, Mrs. Sanu has only a few 
centimes to spend, and she buys 
only a few spices. During the day 
she may pound grain, go out to 





gather termites and ants for the 
evening meal, and hunt for small 
birds. Supper is cooked over a wood 
fire in the one clay cooking pot 
the family possesses. The termites 
are cooked in fats, the few small 
birds roasted in the coals, and the 
other foods served in a sauce. The 
meal is served in one large dish. 
If enough food has not been brought 
in, the children go to bed hungry. 
That is how it is with the Sanu 
family. 

The food may be fish, flesh, fruit, 
vegetable, or insect. It may be the 
product of the most primitive agri- 
culture, its methods unchanged for 
centuries, or of the most modern 
commercial farms, “factories in 
fields.” The food may be cooked 
on an electric range, a mud hearth, 
or an open fire. It may be eaten 
with dishes and silver on a white 
tablecloth, or it may be eaten hand 
to mouth from a common bowl. 

And so it goes the world around. 
From two to five times a day, in 
every continent, every country, 
every clime, is playing out the fami- 
liar drama of Food and People. 
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another Allis-Chalmers contribution to better farming 


SIMPLE AS TURNING 
A NUT ON A BOLT — 


With the introduction of POWER SHIFT 
wheel spacing on the WD and CA Tractors, 
Allis-Chalmers has made it practical to 
change wheel treads to fit each job — to re- 
duce side draft of plows, avoid crop damage 
and get better performance from modern 
implements. 

Just ease in the clutch and engine power 
slides the rear wheels in or out to any posi- 
tion you select. A quick, effortless operation, 
instead of a half-the-morning chore! 

The wheels are power-spaced safely from 
the tractor seat, to fit any row or implement. 
Wheel spacing can be changed anywhere... 
in the yard or in the field . . . several times a 
day if necessary. There’s nothing to it. 

It will be worth while for you to seé a 
five-minute demonstration of Power Shift 
Wheels — developed by Allis-Chalmers. Any 
Allis-Chalmers dealer will be glad to show 
you. 
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Tractors 


standard equipment on the €A and WD 


FIRST IN THE FIELD 


WITH POWER SHIFT TRACTOR WHEELS LLIS‘CHALMERS 
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A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How the McCormick No. 64 Harvester-Thresher 
earns its IH trade mark 


The No. 64 Comes Off the Line “Threshing” 


Here is an inspector checking the “biggest of the 6-footers” 
at 1200 rpm. cylinder speed. He goes over every moving part 
. makes sure all settings and adjustments meet high IH 
standards. This is one of over 5,000 different inspections that 
safeguard the quality of McCormick harvester-threshers. 


Cylinder Balance Can‘t Vary an Ounce 


Every cylinder is statically and dynamically balanced for 
smooth, vibration-free operation. It is run at 1050 rpm. in. 
this dynamic balancer and balanced within limits of one- 
half ounce. Good balance prolorigs bearing life, and permits 
setting cylinder and concave close together for threshing 
clover and other small seed. 


Robot Welder Makes Hole-Free Rasp Bars 
Supporting studs are made part of cylinder rasp bars by this 
automatic welding machine. There are no bolt holes to 
weaken the bars or to break their continuous, ribbed thresh- 
ing surfaces. This means cleaner, more complete threshing at 
the cylinder. Quality control guards against defective welds. 
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Destruction Tests Head Off Field Failures 


Here is a combine straw rack operating at normal speed 
under heavy overload. The straw rack illustrated has been 
run for 378 hours of operation without adjustment or re- 
pair. This test will continue until the straw rack fails. IH 
engineers use destruction tests, which localize and measure 
wear, to contantly improve McCormick farm equipment. 


2g INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers— General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 





